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NEWS OF 


HE second Cairo Conference, between Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and President Inénii, was unexpected, and so may 
some of its consequences be. Many recent events have conspired to 
change Turkey’s general attitude to the war. One is the evidence of 
the firm and complete understanding between Britain, America and 
the Soviet Union, which has led Turkey, relying on Anglo-American 
assurances about Russia as well as on Russia’s assurances about her- 
self, to abandoning various lingering fears of Russian plans of aggran- 
disement. But the Teheran Conference has achieved more than that. 
The demonstration of the complete disinterestedness and genuine 
friendliness of the uhree Great Powers in regard to Iran, or Persia, 
their not actively belliger:nt ally, is a great encouragement to Turkey, 
which is bound to Iran not only by the Saadabad Pact but by many 
ties of sentiment. Turkey is an ally of Britain ; towards the United 
States and Russia her attitude is technically that of a neutral. It is 
the more significant, therefore, that when President Inénii went to 
Cairo he was accompanied by the American and Russian Ambassadors 
to Ankara, and that in the conversations the Russian Ambassador as 
as well as President Roosevelt took part. Turkey’s alliance with this 
country imposes on her certain obligations in certain contingencies. 
There has been complete agreement so far as to the role she could 
usefully ploy. 4{—which remains to be disclosed—there is now com- 
plete agreement regarding a different role, there is no doubt Turkey 
will play her part in the spirit of Mustapha Kemal, though with 
different sympathies. But Turkey is in a vulnerable position strategi- 
cally ; she cannot reasonably be called on to take excessive risks. The 
Allied General Staffs will no doubt provide against that. 


General Smuts’ Reflections 

In a “general informal talk” last week to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, in which he claimed to be expressing “no 
dogmatic beliefs,’ General Smuts in fact made some very positive 
observations about the shaping of things to come in the changing 
world. In paying tribute to the League of Nations he said that 
its failure lay in the fact that it had not made necessary provision, 
first for security, second for economic questions; and he begged 
that we should be realistic, and remember that we cannot get away 
from the problem of power. Freedom and democracy, essential as 
they are, are not enough ; there must also be leadership, and leader- 
ship can only be exercised by the three great Powers that are now 
at the head of the United Nations—Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia. But Britain, with all her incomparable prestige, is not 
the economic equal of either of the other two parties in the trinity ; 
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and since General Smuts is uneasy about the prospects of a too 
close union between Britain and the United States, he looks to the 
strengthening of Britain not solely through the Empire, which is 
widely dispersed, but also in Europe, through a closer association 
with the swollen democracies of the west analogous to the association 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is a fascinating 
idea, but one which could not be realised without great psychological 
changes within the smaller countries. But it is well that in the arena 
of public discussion the Commonwealth conception should be 
explored and discussed. General Smuts made some suggestive 
remarks about the association of the Dominions in Colonial govern- 
ment, a question which should certainly be pursued, never forgetting 
that transferences of power to another authority should not be made 
against the clear wishes of Colonial peoples themselves. They may 
well be better off as they are. 


Yugoslav Chaos 

The news ihat the Partisans have set up a new National Committee 
of Liberation, with the functions of a Provisional Government, in the 
liberated territories of Yugoslavia throws into sharp relief the chaos 
in that country today. In fact recent decisions of the meeting of 
140 delegates at the small Bosnian town of Jajce have seriously 
alarmed the Royal Yugoslav Government in Cairo. To describe the 
Partisans as a movement “of perilous violence,” as did the Cairo 
Government leaders, deceives no one; neither does Mihailovitch’s 
condemnation along the same lines. For the new Provisional 
Government is made up of men like Ivan Ribar and Josip Smodlaka, 
the former Minister to the Vatican, both of whom are good moderates 
and genuine patriots. The new Partisan action raises the issue as 
to who are competent to speak for Yugoslavia. Mihailovitch and 
his guerillas represent a narrow: Serb right-wing point of view, 
while the Partisans are definitely leftish in outlook, many of their 
leaders Communist and Federalist. Mr. Law’s reply to a question 
on this matter in Parliament on Wednesday indicated that the 
British Government regarded the whole issue as an internal Yugoslay 
affair, and that we desire that both the Partisans and Mihailovitch’s 
forces should co-operate for Yugoslav unity. This must be achieved, 
however difficu! be. Probably it can only come by joint 
Anglo-Russian pressure. The present Government of officials is not 
representative of Yugoslavs either at home or in exile, and it must 


be reconstructed on democratic lines. Unless Yugoslavia is to 
become a second Spain, firm action is necessary, and that 
quickly. 
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Punishment of War Criminals 

Lord Vansittart said in the House of Lords on Tuesday that if 
the Allies meant what they had said the numbers of war criminals 
in Germany would run into scores of thousands, This statement 
is possibly not an exaggeration at all, though it drew on his head 
reproofs from both the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of 
York, who agreed about the necessity of punishment but resisted 
the idea of mass executions. On all sides it was agreed that the 
arch-criminals, the inner ring of principal political leaders, must 
not be allowed to escape. These will doubtless try to find sanctuary 
in neutral countries, who have probably already been reminded 
that in international law, as Lord Simon pointed out, there is no 
such thing as the right to claim asylum. The punishment of the 
principals comes first, but surely Lord Vansittart is right when he 
says that it would not be in accordance with Allied declarations 
that individuals who can be proved to be guilty of acts of brutality 
should not be brought to trial and punishment. It is pretty certain 
that his view will be pressed by the Russians, who have been 
assiduously collecting evidence against individual criminals in 
every town they have liberated. Nor is it conceivable that the Poles 
would tolerate the suggestion that Germans who have been 
responsible for sending Polish women to brothels for German 
suldiers should escape the severest punishment. Lord Vansittart 
has often over-stated his case in regard to the treatment of Germany, 
but that does not mean he is always wrong. 


The Self-governing Empire 

It is too seldom that the House of Commons has the opportunity 
of discussing a question that is vital to this country as a Great 
Power—the question of our relations with the Dominions. The 
fact that there has been no Imperial Conference during the war is 
solely due to the fact that statesmen in the Dominions cannot 
simultaneously arrange to be absent from their countries amid the 
pressing business of war. But the Dominions themselves are as 
anxious aS we are to create means for unified action. Mr. Curtin 
in particular has urged the establishment of better machinery for 
collaboration, and has suggested the setting up of a permanent 
organisation for consultation. There are two spheres in which 
concerted measures are of special importance. One, obviously, 
is that of defence. The other concerns foreign policy, in which 
it will be of the greatest importance that the various members 
of the Commonwealth should be able to speak with one voice and 
advocate the same policy. After the war there will also be great 
economic questions affecting the Empire which will Fave to be 
decided, and it will be necessary to discuss the improvement of 
communications and cultural questions. Mr. Emrys-Evans, Under- 
Secretary for the Dominions, said it was hoped to arrange meetings 
of Prime Ministers in the not distant future, and he thought there 
might be more frequent meetings of Ministers of External Affairs. 
He quite rightly dismissed the idea of a Federal Parliament as 
neither wanted by the Dominions nor consonant with the method 
of co-operation which has proved successful. 


Labour and the Land 

The Labour Party’s statement of policy on agriculture as outlined 
in a pamphlet Our Land follows in many of its most important 
recommendations the Report of the Liberal Party’s Committee on 
“Food and Agriculture.” The growing unanimity of view among 
progressive thinkers should not pass unnoticed. The two reports 
agree that much of the machinery of planning and control which 
has proved so effective during the war must be retained, but while 
the Labour Party would keep a separate Ministry of Food the 
Liberals would merge its functions in those of an enlarged Ministry 
of Agriculture. Both insist on the necessity of an organisation for 
international planning which would study the interests of primary 
producers in all countries. The Labour Party still looks forward 
to the ultimate acquisition of all agricultural land by the State, but 
its immediate programme is identical with that of the Liberals, and 
puts upon the owner the duty of making prescribed capital improve- 
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ments necessary for good farming, in default of which the lan 
would be purchased and taken over by a Land Commission—a body 
appointed by and responsible to the Minister. The Labour Party 
would help the good owner by providing for loans at a low rate of 
interest for re-equipment. Both reports would keep the County 
Agricultural Committees, and insist on price stabilisation by various 
means, the importance of research, the provision of decent houses and 
good wages for farm workers, and amenities in rural districts. In 
these two reasoned statements which reflect the national demand 
that agriculture must not be let down again as it was after the last 
war, that we must have a long-sighted home food production policy, 
related to a controlled import programme itself related to an inter- 
national food policy, there is the making of a valuable programme. 


Ministers Under Criticism 

The House of Commons sprang to life last Tuesday with an almost 
unanimous protest against the failure of the Government to reach 
decisions on the central problems of domestic reconstruction, 
Members of the House clearly share the feeling which has become 
general throughout the country that there is a disturbing contrast 
between the war activities of the Government so brilliantly directed by 
Mr. Churchill and a wide range of activities preparatory for the post- 
war period which fall on other Ministers. On the most vital issues 
arising out of the Beveridge, Barlow, Uthwatt and Scott reports no 
decisions Rave been reached. In this the fifth year of war, when we 
are looking forward to early victory, we are still without clear pro- 
grammes for dealing with employment, social security, housing, 
health, town and country planning, or agriculture ; in having come 
to decisions, the President of the Board of Education is an honourable 
but solitary exception among the Ministers responsible for the 
projection of great post-war reforms. Viscount Hinchingbrooke from 
the Conservative benches made an able and damning indictment of 
the dilatory bureaucratic procedure which is holding up progress in 
departments that should be giving a lead instead of damping down 
the more constructive ideas. He well expressed the impatience felt by 
the country for “measures shaped in secret by a bureaucracy and 
carried through by a well-whipped and docile Parliament.” Sir 
William Jowitt’s speech for the Government did little to clear up 
the situation—how could it, since there were no new decisions to 
announce?—and all he could do was to promise some White Papers 
soon on the Beveridge Report, the Medical Service, and Workmen’s 
Compensation. The outlook would be profoundly discouraging 
were it not that in the new Minister of Reconstruction, Lord 
Woolton, a man has been appointed who is not afraid of action or 
ideas. 


An Observation 

Hansard for December Ist, in its report of the Home Secretary’s 
speech in the Mosley debate, contained the following paragraph, 
on which a word of comment is requisite: 

“The Spectator, which is, I understand, a Conservative 
weekly review—[{Hon. Members: “Liberal ”}—attacked me 
about the brutality.of 18 B.” 

The question as to this journal’s politics is soon disposed of. It 
is neither Conservative nor Liberal. It is completely independent. 
Neither the paper nor its editor has any kind of connexion with 
any political party. The late Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who was both 
proprietor and editor of The Spectator, described its position as 
Left-Centre, and that definition accurately describes its attitude 
today. As to the allegation that The Spectator has “ attacked ” the 
Home Secretary about the “ brutality ” of 18 B, we can only invite 
Mr. Morrison to indicate when and where. We did indeed publish 
this year, in accordance with The Spectator’s long tradition of giving 
reasonable opportunity for the expression of opinions with which 
it may Or may not agree, an article headed “18B Prisoners,” by 
a Special Correspondent, but it was clear that that did not commit 
the paper editorially, and in any case the article consisted mainly 
of long quotations from a trenchant judgement by Lord Justice 
Goddard. If there was an assault on the Home Secretary, that 
eminent Judge was the chief assailant. 
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WAR AND PEACE 


T is hard to know whether to rate higher the fact of the 

Teheran Conference or the results that emerged from it. The 
contact established for the first time between the head of the 
Soviet Union and the British and American leaders opens in a 
sense a new chapter in international relations, for never since the 
Russian Revolution, not even in these searching months when 
Russia has been fighting as an ally of Great Britain and the 
United States, has the habit of old suspicion been entirely dis- 
carded by the Russian people. Whether they had reason for what 
they felt is at this time of day an idle question, for whatever they 
did teel they feel it no longer. The Moscow Conference between 
Foreign Ministers dispelled almost the last lingering doubt the 
Teheran Conference of the chiefs of states has completed the 
process decisively. Nothing is of better omen, not merely for 
victory in the war but for stability in the peace, than the un- 
checked and unconcealed enthusiasm with which the results of 
Marshal Stalin’s journey beyond his frontiers have been hailed by 
the Press and people of Russia. The three signatories of the 
Teheran declaration in their closing sentence affirmed themselves 
“friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose.” They were speaking 
primarily of their personal relations, but what is true of them 
is as true of the nations they represent. That fact drives the last 
gleam of hope from the German sky, and proclaims to an anxious 
world that peace when it comes will be peace based on power. 
The needed lesson is learned and the needed assurance given. 

As for the declaration itself, rarely has a diplomatic document 
packed so much into little space, for every sentence here proves 
on examination to import more than was apparent at first reading. 
It had been rumoured that the Allied leaders would formally 
address Germany and her satellites, warning them finally of the 
fate that threatened them, and giving them a last opportunity to 
escape it. What they have done in fact is better. The Teheran 
declaration is addressed to no one. Its message is for all whom it 
may concern, and the Germans will not fail to realise that it con- 
cerns them vitally. The three Powers whom they endeavoured by 
all the limited means in their power to separate are seen to be 
more indissolubly united than ever. That unity, cemented by 
sentiment though it be, expresses itself in a form sternly practical. 
There is no mere reaffirmation cf general co-operation in a com- 
mon struggle. The declaration is far more specific, and far more 
menacing for Germany: “ We have reached complete agreement 
as to the scope and timing cf the operations which will be under- 
taken from the east and west and south.” There is equal unity 
about the purpose of those operations, and it is indicated in lan- 
guage that should be scrutinised closely. “No power on earth 
can prevent our destroying the German armies by land, their U- 
boats by sea, and their war-plants from the air. Our attacks will 
be relentless and increasing.” There is a terrible and ominous 
simplicity in those words, but the Germans, and still more their 
satellites, can profit if they will by the studied limitation of the 
declaration. There is no talk of annihilating Germany, none of 
destroying the German nation, or the Hungarian or Finnish or 
Rumanian. It is their armies that are to be broken, their capacity 
for making war eliminated. With peoples ready even now to live 
peaceably in their habitations the conquering Allies have no 
quarrel. Their leaders will have to answer for the crimes they 
committed and the peoples themselves will face an impoverish- 
ment such as they have never known. But the longer they resist 
the worse their conditions must become, and at least they will 
be secure from bomb and fire, free to turn from destruction to 
production and to renew again such ties of family and friendship 
as death has not already severed. In words the more impressive 


because they are left unspoken Germany and her dupes or syco- 
phants have been apprised of the choice before them. 

That is well devised ; but in all this there is some danger for 
the Allied peoples themselves. Wars are not won by words, and 
to speak of offensives in the west does not dislodge the enemy 
from an inch of his foothold in the west. It is true that no 
power on earth can prevent the Allies from destroying the German 
armies, but they have not done it yet, and there is formidably 
much to do. Russia’s irresistible advance has freed nearly half 
of the territory the enemy had overrun, but that is only another 
way of saying that there is more than half of it still to free. The 
Anglo-American forces in Italy are advancing, but at such a pace 
as to rule out hope, unless the resistance breaks suddenly, of any 
early attainment of whatever goal may have been appointed. And 
in the west the necessary process of expelling the Germans from 
France has still to be put in hand. To talk of this being possibly 
the last war-session of Parliament is doubtful wisdom. Teheran 
would have done the nations represented there an ill service if 
it led them into the fatal error of thinking the war was as good as 
won. It is not won; it is not as good as won ; and it is not likely 
to be won without fighting fiercer and more costly than even this 
war has known before. Germany, it is true, is defeated, in the 
sense that she cannot win. But she is not yet in extremis. Her 
resources are still immense. She is as subservient as ever, or little 
less so, to desperate and fanatical leaders. No reliance on a break 
in German morale can be a factor in any Allied plans. It may 
come ; in the end no doubt it will; but preparations can be 
directed, and are being, to one end only, the destruction of the 
German armies in the field. It will be time enough to talk about 
the end of the war when that object is a little nearer to attainment. 


The accord of the Allied leaders about the peace is hardly less 
significant than their accord about the war. Here again a single 
sentence forms a text on which a chapter could be written: “ As 
to peace, we are sure that our concord will make it a lasting 
peace.” That means, if it means anything at all, that Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia will constitute them- 
selves the pillars on which the fabric of peace will rest, and con- 
tribuic between them the force by which would-be violators of 
the peace will be frustrated, and if need be crushed. If that 
declaration stood alone it would be open to some criticism. The 
world is not prepared to be dominated by three Powers, even if 
they dominate it to keep its peace. General Smuts perhaps a little 
overstressed their role in his recent speech. The Teheran nego- 
tiators forestall criticism in advance. While they assume prime 
responsibility for the peace they offer its benefits without reserve 
to all who are peaceably-minded. “We shall seek the co 
operation and the active participation of all nations, large and 
small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are our 
own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression 
and intolerance.” It is instructive to observe how the idea of 
a post-war international authority has been developed by 
Allied leaders in the last thirty months. The Atlantic Charter 
in 1941 laid down certain fundamental guiding principles which 
have been universally accepted, pointing, in particular, to “ the 
establishment of a permanent system of general security.” That 
was issued by the leaders of two nations only, one of them still a 
neutral. At the Moscow Conference last October a declaration 
by the four chief belligerents, Britain, America, Russia and 
China, proclaimed the purpose of establishing as soon as possible 
“a general international organisation, based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States and open to 
membership of all such States, great or small, for the maintenance 
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of peace and security.” Now, to establish the Allied purpose 
unassailably, comes the invitation from President Roosevelt, Mfr. 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin to every civilised State to enter the 
world family of democratic nations”—the word democratic 
certainly not connoting necessarily a Parliamentary system 
modelled on either the British or the American. 

All that is wholly hopeful. The world may look forward not 
only to peace but to a stable peace. But between today and the 
realisation of that yawns still the gulf of war. Victory still 
appreaches on halting foot. It may be salutary from a psycho- 
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logical point of view to be reminded, as the Germans have 
reminded us in the last few days, that they are still capable of 
wresting positions, even if not important and even if only tem- 
porarily, from the Russian and Anglo-American armies. Great 
enterprises are in preparation, and great efforts will be needed. 
This is no time to be neglecting the demands of war even to 
prepare for the tasks of peace. If ever there was a moment for 
intensifying effort and accepting sacrifice it is now. It lies with 
the civilian as much as the soldier to decide whether the end of 
the war shall be near or far. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Y Saturday, the 11th, this war will have outlasted that of 
1914-18, so far as this country is concerned. The war began 
for us on August 4th and ended on November 11th four years 
later. This war began for us on September 3rd and will not have 
ended by December 11th four years later. The Teheran and Cairo 
conferences have inevitably started new buzzings of speculation 
about when it will will end. All the symptoms or conceivable 
symptoms are studied. Urgent orders for the construction of 
landing-craft have been given in the United States; this slightly 
depresses the optimists, for it must be some time before craft not 
yet begun can be in action in Europe. On the other hand, Turkey 
is said to be tightening up her A.R.P.;: hopeful rumours about 
Balgaria are current; Rumania and Hungary are getting encou- 
ragingly antagonistic to one another. All this put together does 
certainty mean more than nothing; it means, for one thing, that 
when a collapse begins it will be sudden and general. But actually 
there is nothing clear or certain to be deduced from either the 
Teheran or the Cairo conversations except that a general and con- 
certed offensive will be launched against Germany, with or without 
the active co-operation of Turkey, at a date and in a form already 
decided. Anything beyond that is speculation—very fortunately, 
for if there were legitimate inferences to be drawn about future 
operations the Germans would draw them at least as quickly and 
as accurately as a curious public here. As it is the public must 
suppress its curiosity and so must the Germans. The day will 
come when it will be satisfied to the full. 
*, - * * 

I have not seen the Lords’ Hansard for last Tuesday, and I am 
not sure whether the Lord Chancellor in the debate on war criminals 
expounded the view which I know he holds, that, while for people 
charged with specific crimes on specific occasions there should be 
fair and formal trial, the directors of the whole vast crime—Hitler> 
Himmler and various others—should be declared outlaws, that is 
deprived of any protection of the law, and held at the disposal of the 
Alties to be dealt with as may seem most fit. That seems completely 
sound. The trial of Hitler would be a discreditable farce. So far as 
justice is concerned, he might well be shot out of hand. That, how- 
ever, would be a pity. He should be kept alive to reflect on the past 
ten years, in some such spot as the Andaman Islands (temporarily 
in the occupation of his Japanese confederates, with adequate food 
and no amenities, There must be no St. Helena. 

* * * * 

The publication of the speech delivered by General Smuts to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association raises one or two interesting ques- 
tions. Nothing could have been more useful than that the Field- 
Marshal, with the immense prestige he enjoys, both in his own 
person and as a member of the War Cabinet, should, as he put it, 
“think aloud” in the presence of a large assembly of Members of 
all parties. The meeting was regarded in the first instance as 
strictly confidential, so much so that someone who was present and 
told me the meeting had been held added that unfortunately he was 
not free to quote anything General Smuts had said. The advisability 
of the subsequent publication of the speech as_ delivered. 
I am thinking, of course, in particular of the declaration 
that “ France has gone, and will be gone in our day, and for many 
a day.” That may or may not be true—France has manifested far too 
much recuperative power in the past to warrant any dogmatic 


prediction—but whether it is or not it could only pain, and perhaps 
anger, the French, who are in an intelligibly sensitive mood at the 
moment, and do no conceivable good to anyone. To think aloud 
to a private audience on these lines is one thing, to issue to the 
world so sombre an estimate of France's prespects is very much 
another. As to the right of General Smuts to publish the speech I 
should have supposed that was incontestable. He gave the Empire 
Parliamentary Association the benefit of a first hearing of his words. 
What he did with them after that was his own concern entirely. 
. - * * 

People whose memory does not go far back may be a little surprised 
to find The Times obituary notice describing the iate Sir Edward 
Parry as “one of the really remarkable men of his time.” That 
does indeed perhaps go rather far, but that Parry was a notable 
figure both in law—in his own County Court sphere—and in 
literature is undeniable. The list of his publications is lengthy, and 
most of them had quality. Perhaps the greatest public service he 
rendered in that field was as long ago as 1887, when he edited the 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Richard Temple, making generally 
available in a convenient form those delightful seventeenth-century 
documents. His Queen Caroline, more than fifty years later, was 
an admirable piece of work. On the Bench, Parry always showed 
marked sympathy for the unfortunate, and he displayed the same 
attitude when in the last war he was President of the War Pensions 
Appeal Tribunal. I know, because for a time I had the thankless 
task of defending on behalf of the Ministry of Pensions the awards 
against which the appeals were directed. 

* * * * 

From time to time I lunch with X either at his club or mine. 
Some time ago (as I mentioned in this column) we happened to 
discuss at lunch Roman Dmowski, one of the Polish representa- 
tives at the last Peace Conference ; on the way home I bought an 
evening paper and saw Dmowski’s death announced. A few months 
later, lunching with X again, I asked him if he knew anything 
about Korfanty, the Polish guerilla leader in Upper Silesia ; he did 
not ; on the way home I bought an evening paper and saw Korfanty’s 
death announced. On Tuesday of this week I found myself sitting 
next to X at a club that was neither his nor mine. I talked, not, it 
is true, to X, but to my neighbour on the other side—about Sir 
John Maynard ; on my way home I bought an evening paper and 
saw Sir John Maynard's death announced. It is fair to add that 
I have discussed with X various other people who, so far as I know, 
have survived our conversation. 

* . 

I see from the Daily Telegraph that “the Bishop of Southwark, 
Dr. Parsons, has left for Italy, where he will confirm candidates 
serving in the British forces there.” Whether the prelate in question 
is Dr. Simpson, Bishop of Southwark, or Dr. Parsons, Bishop of 
Hereford, is not clear, but in any case a rather interesting question 
of diocesan demarcation arises. I should have supposed that Italy 
would be dealt with by the Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. Harold Buxton. 
His responsibilities normally include Malta (he flew there at the 
time of the island’s worst blitzes), and from there to Italy is no 
great extension. Indeed, he properly exercises “ spiritual supervision 
over English congregations” as far afield as the Caspian—including 
specifically Italy. Do we need an ecclesiastical Amgot? 





* * 


JANUS. 
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AFTER TEHERAN 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE statement published after the first Cairo Conference makes 
T a very different impression from the Teheran communiqué. 
The former seems grandiose and so ambitious that it is difficult to 
find any intelligible explanation for its terms. It is evident that the 
reduction of the Japanese forces will be a much more arduous under- 
taking than that easy summary suggests. The Teheran statement is 
a different matter ; and inevitably it makes a fundamental change in 
the outlook. The plans have been concerted for the destruction of 
the German forces. That, one may assume, was a task not very far 
from completion before the Conference began ; and that fact alone 
entirely differentiates the two Conferences. But, taking the statement 
to mean what it certainly implies, the military situation has already 
assumed a new shape. 

Even the most interesting operation that is at present taking place 
takes on a new colour. Every operation can be conceived in two 
ways: as an operation of limited scope or as an all-out undertaking. 
Of course, each of them must be “all-out” in a sense. But when an 
Army is engaged in a long war, or a war that may conceivably involve 
great forces over a long period, the Commander has certain reserves 
in the use of even such forces as may be immediately available. The 
Teheran Conference, however, clearly visualises a conflict of quite 
another character. It provides for the winding-up of the war ; and 
operations from Italy to Latvia must take on a different shape when 
the Allies have resolved together to turn all their forces to a definite 
purpose. 

The Battle of Rome has not gone as swiftly as one hoped, but, 
perhaps, as well as was expected. The position here is given by the 
fact that the direct road to Rome lies in front of the Fifth Army, up 
the Liri valley, but the Allies evidently aim at a more ambitious 
objective than the mere entry into the capital. It is for this reason 
that Montgomery struck first. The direction éf the Eighth Army 
thrust is up the Adriatic, towards the Pescara-Rome road and par- 
ticularly that part of it that ends in Popoli and leads not only to the 
Tivoli gap, but also, by Aquila, to Terni. The same town may be 
reached by the network of roads which centres in Castel di Sangro ; 
and this gateway will be opened in due course. But the meaning of 
Terni is that the Allies wish to compel the evacuation of Rome 
without fighting in its immediate neighbourhood. In attempting to 
reach the Terni gap they intend to threaten to cut off the retreat of 
the German forces south of Rome. The Fifth Army has struck up 
the direct road, but so far it has hardly entered the valley that holds 
it ; and the valley is guarded by sentinel peaks on either side. 


The Eighth Army has made some progress, not so much in mileage 
as in tactical features ; and the Fifth has cleared some of the heights 
that do outpost duty at the head of the valley. But the advance has 
been slow, and there is little to show that it may be swifter. Clearly 
the weakening of the German troops in front of the two armies 
would smooth the path of the advance ; and this might be effected 
either by the diversionary effect of an invasion in the west or in the 
south or by landings farther up the coasts. The Germans are very 
nervous about this last ; and the result of the Conference may be to 
move the Commander on the spot to greater initiative in this direction. 
Certainly the time when reserves were to be hoarded has come to 
an end, as at one point in every battle it must ; and we may expect 
a greater urgency in the campaign. This seems the more likely since 
any invasion across the Adriatic will depend upon the enemy troops 
in Italy being pinned down and at least a strong protective flank 
being established across the peninsula. Certainly any advancing 
sector will move forward with greater speed and confidence when 
the Commander knows that the troops on adjacent sectors are being 
fully extended. 

It is, however, in.Russia that the greatest change will be affected. 
Russia has caused some impatience in many quarters by her insis- 
tence upon a “-Second Front,” or the diversion of “ Sixty Divisions.” 
The latter suggestion has never been very convincing, since the 


defection of Italy diverted more than that number of divisions— 
Italian and satellite. The position seems to be less stereotyped than 
that. It is not a matter of sixty or seventy divisions, but of diverting 
and holding a sufficient number of units to justify Russia in throwing 
in all her reserves. It is recognised that Russia has now been fighting 
on the offensive, with little intermission, for over a year. She has 
fought with as little reserve as the most exacting Ally could wish. 
She has won one victory after another. But the plain fact is that 
Germany has won numbers of mighty victories ; and the German 
people are sated with them. It is not victories either Russia 
or the Anglo-Saxon Allies want, but Victory ; and it is the crude 
fact that, despite the luminous strategic insight of the Russiaa 
Command and the traditional, almost incredible, stubbornness of 
the men, the German Army has evaded one trap after another. 

The Dnieper line has not been wholly abandoned. It has not 
even been reached over its whole length by the Russians. The part 
of the river which still lies entirely in German hands is not now 
very long; but even at Nikopol and Kherson the Germans hold 
bridgeheads across the river. When one remembers how near the 
enemy has been to disaster in the last few months, these facts seem 
almost inexplicable. Manstein is still compelling readjustments by 
his attacks on the Kiev salient ; and the position towards the eastern 
bend would seem to be tactically untenable, though it is held. I 
have once before said that the wonder of the Russian resilience and 
persistence is almost equalled by the amazing defensive of the 
Germans. And yet there can be little doubt that the Germans have 
already lost more than they did in the last war and, in spite of all 
their boasts, they have not been able to protect their homeland 
Germany itself has been invaded by the Royal Air Force per- 
sistently ; and no artillery has ever inflicted on great cities the 
destruction which the aircraft have rained upon Germany in increas- 
ing volume. 

It can be assumed that the German Staff has no longer any illusion 
about the issue of the war, failing some wholly unforeseen inter- 
vention ; but they fight on with a technical perfection that makes 
them still very formidable. They use in the line the fewest troops 
they can and comb out the best reserve available ; the countex- 
attacks about the Kiev bulge show the result. Manstein probably 
loosened his grip when the Russians struck west of Kiev, with the 
intention of attacking Vatutin in flank ; and even if he has been able 
to secure only local tactical successes, he had always contrived to 
scrape together sufficient force to check every vital threat. It is 
in this situation that Stalin rightly desires the exhaustion of the 
German reserves. He presumably concludes that he can defeat the 
German armies if he can be certain that he is dealing with a limited 
force and not with one that is liable to be increased by the drafting 
in of further units when a trap is about to be sprung. 


He has taken the best means at his command to restrict such 
reinforcement by cutting the links in the direct communications that 
permit one sector to strengthen another. It is practically impos- 
sible to carry that process to effective success while the German 
armies remain at their present strength. The lines of communica- 
tion have been made more complicated and less direct. This entails 
delays and constitutes a weakness ; but while the discipline of the 
troops remains intact and their defensive fighting is unimpaired this 
weakness is not vital. What is necessary.is the withdrawal from 
Russia of German units. It has been stated that the German losses 
have been very heavy. Does it need to be said that Russia’s casualties 
have been enormous? We are, in fine, at the end stage of a process, 
A Russian general said long ago that reserves would decide the war. 
That statement remains true, and it furnishes the clue to the present 
situation. 

Stalin has apparently very powerful trained reserves at his disposal 
at this moment. His troops have learned their lesson ; and recently 
reluctant admissions have come from the German side as to their 
fighting quality. The crux of the situation as it faces Stalin is the fact 
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that the dragging out of the war, while it entails a growing German 
wastage, at the same time also produces a natural increment of fresh 
troops that makes for its repair. In such circumstances it would be 
wiser to attempt to husband his resources unless, and preferably, the 
general offensive is to be undertaken. We need not press the point 
that it was not always appropriate to make an end, though the Allies 
were frequently urged to open the general offensive. It seems clear 
now beyond any reasonable doubt that the time has come. Offensives 
from the west and the south have long been prepared. Now we may 
expect them to be launched in conjunction with a renewed offensive 
from the east. 

It is difficult in making a theoretical analysis to insist with sufficient 
emphasis that the practical expression of a general offensive will be 
far from pleasant. The Allies so far have engaged a very small pro- 
portion of their trained troops. Now they must launch them against 
a desperate foe who habitually thinks more quickly than the Allies 
have shown any tendency to do and knows the craft of fighting ruth- 
lessly better. That must be faced. The end of the war can only be 
reached in this way. 


LABOUR AND MONOPOLY 


By, PROFESSOR HERMANN LEVY 


HE British working-class population has always been the 

strongest opponent of monopoly. This is easily explainable. 
The purchasing-power of working-class incomes depends upon cheap 
prices more vitally than that of any other group in the community. 
Cheap prices, however, are usually considered to be safeguarded by 
the levelling influence of unrestricted competition. It was this con- 
sideration which always prompted Labour leaders to oppose cartels 
and trusts as a matter of principle. In 1918, when the Committee 
‘on Trusts published its report, four of its members, among them 
Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. Sidney Webb, felt it necessary to stress 
emphatically the action which they held to be essential against 
industrial combination. “Where free competition no longer governs 
the business world,” they declared in an addendum to the report, 
“the wage-earner cannot be convinced that any reduction in the 
expenses which may be effected by labour-saving machinery or other 
improvements will be reflected in a fall of prices.” Since then 
industrial combination has not only greatly expanded ; it has also 
extended its sphere of operation through the media of retail trade 
associations, which are the latest form of quasi-monopolist organisa- 
tion in Britain. Through them industrial combination is today far 
more than ever before related not only to raw materials and capital 
goods, but to consumers’ goods as well ; it follows its products right 
into the shop. This is the case, for instance, with proprietary articles 
in the pharmaceutical and cosmetic trades, with photographic supplies, 
with tobacco and cigarettes, with motor-cycles and bicycles, with 
many grocery products, electric lamps, radio sets and other 
commodities. 

The network of industrial combination has thus encroached upon 
the worker’s immediate interests as a consumer. His resistance to 
industrial combination might have been expécted to grow stiffer as 
its influence upon his daily budget became more evident. In 
practice, however, workers have not always been entirely disposed 
to fight non-competitiv: industrial organisation ; sometimes they have 
even been disposed to participate in it themselves. Workers may be 
impressed by the argument that high wages can only be paid when 
and where profits are good ; and profits, it may be argued, are not 
good when “ cut-throat ” competition depresses prices. The argument 
may be altogether wrong, for in the second half of the nineteenth 
century increasing profits, greater wealth and higher wages were 
associated with falling prices. On the Continent, however, even the 
earliest writers on cartels, such as the socially-minded Lujo Brentano, 
were eager to point out that cartelisation may be useful in preventing 
sudden destructive slumps. And in Britain the Whitley Councils, 


had they been successful, would have presented an attempt to 
reconcile the workers’ ideas about competition and cheap prices with 
The Committee on Trusts expected that “as 


the aims of cartels. 
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the contro] of industry by joint councils of employers and work- 
people on the lines of the Whitley Committee recommendations 
becomes a reality—i.e., extends to matters of price, output, limita- 
tion of competition, and the regulation of trade generally—the 
problem of monopoly will assume yet more formidable proportions.” 


Instances of employers and workers combining forces to fix prices 
and regulate trading conditions occur from the earliest days of 
industrial combination in Britain. Such combinations were called 
“ Alliances,” and the Bedstead Makers’ Alliance of Birmingham 
was a prominent example. In marked contrast to his later statement 
in the Report on Trusts, Sidney Webb wrote of this price cartel 
that “ both parties uaite their forces in order to exact better 
terms from the community for the trade as a whole, and incidentally 
to protect themselves against what they choose to consider the 
unfair competition of a few industrials among them.” The much 
discussed Crofter Case of 1942 is another illustration. An association 
of Harris tweed producers secured the co-operation of a trade union 
in their competitive struggle with some smaller outsiders who were 
able to sell tweeds at what the Association regarded as unfair 
prices. It happened that the outsiders had to use a port for ship- 
ment of their goods. Ninety per cent. of the workpeople of the 
associated mills were members of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, and the dockers at the port were also members 
of that union. The union submitted a scheme to the Mill-Owners’ 
Association offering to “ provide definite safeguards to the successful 
operation of a minimum selling price” and an embargo was imposed 
on the shipping of the outsiders’ products—an instance of a complete 
monopolist understanding between manufacturers and workers. 


The possibilities of such understandings appear to be most pro- 
mising in the field of retail trade associations, in particular where 
these associations are composed both of producers and retailers. 
The cry that there are “too many shops” has led many of these 
associations to campaign for the registration and licensing of retail 
concerns. Recent inquiries by the National Chamber of Trade have 
revealed the fact that, where retail trade associations exist, six out 
of every seven members may be expected to be in favour of some 
form of licensing after the war, though perhaps not as a permanent 
system. Such aims have for some time received a warm welcome 
from the National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, as may 
be seen from Shops and the State, a pamphlet written in his 
official capacity by Mr. P. C. Hoffmann, an official of that Union, 
which fully explains the case for registration and licensing, and 
defends it on the ground that “organisation must take the place 
of competition.” The same may be said about the aim of trade 
associations to introduce qualification tests into the distributive 
trades. The latest tendency is to favour the creation of what may 
be called a “certified retailer.” This proposal is, for instance, widely 
advocated in the grocery trade. Once this system were fully estab- 
lished, by means of institutes appealing for the “higher education ” 
of the shopkeeper and his assistants, entrance into a trade would 
be restricted as it was by the guilds of old. This may prove very 
satisfactory to those who are already well established as retailers, 
but it would become a bar to many who could not see their way 
to acquiring the necessary and expensive education demanded of 
would-be entrants to the business. But trade associations can hold 
out tempting prospects of much better salaries to the shop assistants 
who pass the qualification tests. A completely monopolist organisa- 
tion is sometimes publicly envisaged. A journal in the leather goods 
trade recently submitted to its readers a plan to promote a cartel: 
“Having united the trade and set up a control over those coming 
into it, the next step is to see that the recognised labour rates are 
paid in the industry.” It was pointed out that a National Wages 
Board was already in being, and that all that remained to do was 
for every member to abide by the National Wages Agreement ; if 
this were not found sufficient, a Trade Board should be set up to 
enforce the wage rate, and to see that no one in the trade were 
allowed to pay less than the minimum rates. The organisation of 
the industry was to embrace 100 per cent. of the manufacturers, and 
as one of the functions of the association it was suggested that it 
should give “a lead to the trade in pricing goods.” The bargain 
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between the organised workers and the producers’ non-competitive 
organisation would then be perfect. 

In view of such developments, it can no lenger be said that 
labour might be expected to consider its interests in practice as 
definitely opposed to industrial or distributive combination. When 
dealing with the problem after the last war, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
wrote that “the fact that Capitalism as a system of production 
contains inherently within itself a fatal conflict with labour, that 
it can only end that conflict consistently with itself by making labour 
a partner in exploiting results of its combinations, that this is 
practically impossible, but that if it were possible it would only 
put the public completely at the mercy of combination, that if 
labour has no other policy than to act aggressively against capital, 
the community will suffer by inadequate production and high price—- 
these are facts indisputable and dominant to everyone who has 
studied the condition of modern industry.” These words are still 
apposite today, but he added that “no scheme of amelioration cr 
accommodation offers a particle of hope.” This pessimism may 
prove to be unjustified if the value of association is sincerely recog- 
nised by both sides, and if the State, on behalf of consumers, subjects 
industrial and trade combinations to the control of special administra- 
tive machinery devised to prevent any abuse of economic power by 
either of the two combining parties. 


JOHN PYM 


By STEPHEN G. LEE 

HREE hundred years ago, on December 8th, 1643, died John 

Pym, probably the greatest Parliament man of this or any other 
country. Somerset born, Cornish bred close to Plymouth Sound, 
the management of considerable family estates in the West Country 
and the office of Receiver for Hants, Wilts and Gloucestershire had 
given him business experience before he entered Parliament for the 
first time in 1621 as one of the members for Calne. 

Pym, with Cromwell and Hampden, is one of the three great 
figures on. the Parliamentary side in the Civil War, and of the 
three he is the least familiar. Cromwell’s skill and success as 
a soldier, together with the despotic: power which he eventually 
wielded, have ensured him a place if not in the hearts, at any rate 
in the heads, of most of his later compatriots. Hampden has been 
immortalised by his resistance to Ship Money and by Gray’s reference 
to him in the Elegy. Pym, though his story provides fewer 
picturesque incidents than do those of the other two, nevertheless 
had qualities which made him the statesman of the Puritan 
Revolution. 

In Parliament his qualities soon emerged. Even in the bald 
summaries which is all we have of many of his speeches he shows 
himself clear-headed, business-like, hard-working and a cogent 
reasoner. He is constantly to be found on committees, often as 
chairman, and he was appointed by the Commons one of the 
managers of Buckingham’s impeachment in 1626. By this time he 
was sitting as member for Tavistock, his seat for all his Parliaments 
except the first. His political principles soon emerge, on the one 
hand a great reverence for the Law, on the other a strong con- 
viction, so typical of one who had been growing to man’s estate 
in the years after the Armada, that Popery was the enemy, the 
hidden hand behind most things that went awry in Church or State. 
His reverence for the Law may be supposed to have been one of 
the reasons which prevented him from having any part in the violent 
scene at the termination of Charles’s third Parliament when the 
Speaker was forced back into his chair to forestall an adjournment. 

During the eleven years of non-Parliamentary government he 
occupied himself with the business of the Providence Company, one 
of those colonising projects dear to the hearts of well-to-do English- 
men, Papist, Anglican and Puritan alike, during the century in which 
Pym flourished. This gave him further business experience and, 
what was more important, brought him into close touch with 
leading Puritans such as the Earl of Warwick and Lord Saye and 
Sele, a connexion valuable to him during his later political career. 

In the Short Parliament, which came together in April, 1640, Pym 
at once took the lead in the House of Commons, and his speech of 
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two hours, an unprecedented length for those days, was acknow- 
ledged as a masterly expression of the grievances pent up Since 1629. 
It was probably well for the Parliamentary opposition to the King 
that the hot-headed Eliot had died in the Tower. He was more 
useful as a martyr te the cause than he would have been as its 
spokesman at this time of golden opportunity. From the first day 
of the Long Parliament, Pym’s leadership becomes obvious. He it 
was who brought about the rapid attack on Strafford before the 
Earl could elaborate counter-measures. It was he who delivered 
the most notable speeches in the long-drawn-out trial in Westminster 
Hall, and it was he who, with his reverence for the Law, insisted 
on continuing the impeachment parallel to the Bill of Attainder 
which others took the lead iu carrying through. He had probably 
an impossible: task in trying to show that Strafford, the King’s most 
faithful and efficient servant, had been guilty of treason ; but no other 
man in the House of Commons could have come nearer to success. 
Hear him speak on the final day: 

“It remains clearly proved that the Earl of Strafford hath en- 
deavoured by his words, actions, and counsels, to subvert the 
fundamental laws of England and Ireland, and to introduce an 
arbitrary and tyrannical government. he law is that which 
puts a difference betwixt good and evil, betwixt just and unjust ; 
if you take away the law, all things will fall into a confusion, every 
man will become a law to himself, which in the depraved condition 
‘of human nature, must needs produce many great enormities. ‘ 
Law is the boundary, the measure, betwixt the King’s prerogative 
and the people’s liberty ; whilst these move in their own orbs, they 
are a support and a security to one another. . . If the prerogative 
of the King overwhelm the liberty of the people, it will be turned 
to tyranny ; if liberty undermine the prerogative, it will grow into 
anarchy.” 

Undoubtedly Pym felt that Strafford had broken the spirit of the 
Law, and that this amounted to treason, whether or not he had 
contravened particular statutes. To put it in another way, Strafford 
was guilty of treason against the Commonwealth, however difficult 
it might be to show that he had committed treason against the King. 
The matter never came to an issue, for Strafford was wiped out 
by Attainder before the Lords could pronounce judgement. 

The arch-enemy out of the way, Pym devoted himself to the 
task of pruning what he and his friends regarded as the abuses which 
had grown up under the shadow of Black Tom Tyrant and his 
colleague Laud, the latter by this ume under lock and key, for 
Pym had already presented to the Lords the fourteen articles of the 
Archbishop’s impeachment. Pym shared with the Pope and with 
many others the conviction that Laud was a crypto-Papist, and the 
impeachment was based on that assumption. Increasingly Pym 
became involved in the problem of religion. On the vexed question 
of Church government he took for long a middle line. Clarendon 
says that he was not for “root and branch,” although Hampden 
had already gone over to that way of thinking on Church matters. 
It may be assumed that a man of Pym’s statesmanship saw that 
the Church issue would smash the large majority, including the 
“ Constitutional Royalists,’ Hyde, Falkland and Culpepper, which 
had been solid against Strafford. Consequently he staved off a 
decision as long as he could. Only gradually did he move over 
definitely to the anti-episcopal position, influenced more by the 
attitude of actual bishops than by theories as to Church government. 

Pym has been criticised for continuing the pressure on the King 
after the latter’s return from his visit to Scotland in the autumn 
of 1641. It is arguable, nowever, that the King’s failure really to 
accept a position of partnership with Parliament forced Pym to lead 
in the direction of the hegemony of the House of Commons. True, 
it made him leader of a party rather than of Parliament as a whole, 
but it was becoming more and more clear that a revolution was 
in progress, and a revolution cannot stop without failing. At any 
rate, Pym’s conduct of the revolution was masterly. He had pre- 
eminently the statesman’s gift of seizing upon events and moulding 
them to his purpose. The Irish rebellion played into his hands, 
en@bling him to point the moral that this was the kind of thing 
Papists did when they got the chance. Again he got news of the 
impending arrest of himself and the four other members of the 
House, and was thus able to take steps to make the King’s attempted 
coup d’état a bungled fiasco. 
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When an armed struggle became inevitable, he carried out with 
endless resource the heartbreaking task of waging war by debates 
‘and through lengthy discussions in committees. Whatever may be 
said of Puritans, they were not yes-men. They had to be persuaded, 
they would not be driven. The Parliamentary war-machine creaked 
and groaned, but, largely thanks to Pym, it did at last lumber off. 
Recent research has shown that, with a small party of steady 
adherents, he was continually playing off a knot of “fiery spirits,” 
as d’Ewes calls them, and a group of faint-hearts eager for an 
accommodation with the King. Bv this Parliamentary juggling he 
was just able to prevent the pedestrian and gloomy Essex from 
throwing up his command in disgust, and to keep some sort of co- 
ordinated control among the leaders of the local Parliamentary armies. 
At the same time he was negotiating with the Scots, and, as a dying 
man, he had the satisfaction of seeing the Solemn League and 
Covenant accepted by all the Lords and Commons who still 
remained at Westminster. It was at the darkest hour of the 
fortunes of Parliament in the field, after a year of frustration and 
humiliation, which had narrowly missed being a year of triumph for 
the Royalists. 


In building the Scottish alliance, Pym had made the preparations 
which were to lead to the battle of Marston Moor, seven months 
after his death, a battle in which the Scots played a prominent 
part and which made it clear to most men that even though the 
King might not lose the war he was not likely to win it. After 
Pym’s death the leadership fell into less able hands, and the result 
was the eventual breach between Parliament and Army. It is a 
not unreasonable speculation that if Pym had lived that breach 
wou'd have been avoided. Then there would have been no King 
Charles the Martyr and no Protector Oliver. 


RECORDERS OF WAR 


By J. L. HODSON 


A PIN grown rusty from old age fastens into my war corre- 
spondent’s licence a typed slip addressed to the Chief of 
the General Staff to military commanders saying “ Officially accre- 
dited war correspondents in uniform will come round during the 
battle. It is their job. They must be allowed to go where they 
want so long as they do not interfere with the battle.” Whether 
there is a little unconscious irony in the last four words I don’t 
know. The date of that typed slip is January 31st, 1941. It was 
issued, as the note adds, because during the Battle of France cer- 
tain formations ordered us away at the very time when we ought 
to have been offered co-operation. No British—or any other— 
correspondent was at Dunkirk. We had been shipped home just 
before. Since then (though from time to time complaints are 
made that the authorittes fail to keep pace with needs 
of transport, field equipment and transmission of despatches) 
correspondents have been getting along better and, on _ the 
whole, well. So well, indeed, that I observe that General 
Eisenhower recently ordered that war _ correspondents shall 
not, in future, be allowed to go in advance of the armed forces. 
They have done this more than once. They were the first into 
one or two Abyssinian towns ; they were the first to link the Eighth 
and Fifth Armies in Italy. Only by the grace of God did a car 
carrying an American correspondent and me not drive inadvertently 
into the German lines near Evreux in June, 1940. I am no exponent 
myself of going in advance. Accident, however, can cause it to 
happen. In the Western Desert, where nothing but good compass 
reading would find the way, and in Burma when the Japanese 
were striking across from Pegu to cut the Rangoon-Prome road, 
running into the enemy was always a possibility. We carried arms 


more than once in self-defence, although the law was against it. 
Some of my more intrepid colleagues, however, are not to be kept 
back from adventuring forth—racing ahead to capture towns if wey 
get the chance, but only, of course, when the enemy are ready to 
surrender. And just as the correspondents have been the first in, 


so they have sometimes been among the last out. William Munday, 
unhappily killed in Italy this autumn, was among the tanks forcing 
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their way through the Japanese on the road from Rangoon to the 
north on the day the demolitions were blown. I, with my customary 
caution, had left Rangoon the day before. Some correspondents 
were captured in Tobruk, others deep in the Western Desert. A 
good many have made hurried and almost last-minute retreats in 
this war from France, from Greece, Crete, Singapore, and only by 
good fortune are casualties not greater. Alas! even so, they are 
bad enough—eight killed, twelve wounded, eight prisoners of war, 
and five missing. » Bernard Gray, of the Daily Mirror, lost his 
life in a submarine ; one or two have been killed in aircraft crashes 
and some by cannon fire from tanks, among them A. B. Austin, 
of the Daily Herald, who wrote such a fine account of the raid on 
Dieppe. 

It is a different war for correspondents from the last; there are 
not many activities nowadays that one or other of the correspondents 
has not shared. Quite a number have gone on bombing raids—some 
to Berlin (among them Stewart Sale of Reuter’s, later killed in 
Italy); others in Middle East. The indomitable Fred Bayliss, a 
movie cameraman, burly and jovial, went several times on air raids 
over the notorious Halfaya Pass before he was killed in an air crash. 
Edward Ward, of the B.B.C., flew through the flak to Benghazi 
before he was captured in the desert. Another of my friends—he 
was a correspondent turned fifty—joined a raid on Benghazi to 
“restore his nerve,” as he put it. He said bombing Benghazi (the 
R.A.F. called it “doing the mail run”) worked like a charm! I 
shouldn’t recommend it myself. Another correspondent—Roderick 
Macdonald, I think it was—parachuted down into Sicily, was cap- 
tured and escaped the same day. O’Dowd Gallagher, of the Daily 
Express, a South African Irishman, was there when the ‘ Prince of 
Wales’ and ‘ Repulse’ were sunk in the China Seas, and was making 
illuminating notes till the moment he was pitched into the sea. 
James Holburn, of The Times, shot down and wounded in the 
desert, said to me: “It wasn’t so bad—once you realise you can 
do nothing about it and the end seems certain you stop worrying 
and become quite calm.” William Forrest, of the News Chronicle, 
who had already seen war at close quarters in Spain and Poland, 
was wounded in the head during the Tunisian campaign. He had 
spent weeks in Tobruk during the siege. The Poles were there and 
when Forrest was arrested by them for not knowing the pass- 
word, he tried a few words in Polish to convince them of 
his friendliness. But they only replied: “Password, pleasse! ” 
Willie then went a step further—he recited to them a small 
Polish poem that usually brings tears to their eyes. But the result 
was the same: “Password, pleasse!” He sighed and gave it 
up and allowed himself to be marched off to company H.Q. to prove 
his identity. 

Not in history, I imagine, has a war been witnessed by so many 
writers and cameramen (though even so a good deal of it has eluded 
us. Nobody, for example, was at the naval battle of Matapan— 
but it wasn’t our fault; the correspondents were left behind.) In 
the Great War, the Western Front had no more than five or seven 
British correspondents, among them Philip Gibbs, who, day after 
day and pretty well year after year, went back and forth through 
the shelled areas to the trenches to find his material. Henry W. 
Nevinson, while deputising for Gibbs, found himself so firmly in 
the thick of it that a score of German soldiers surrendered to him-- 
they thought him a General. Gibbs, at the age of sixty-three, wiry, 
looking more fragilé*than he is, and as keen as ever to put our 
soldiers’ achievements before the world, was with us in Arras in 
1939, finding, like the rest of us who had been in the war of twenty- 
odd years earlier, that the terrain was a land of ghosts. Among these 
were Skene Catling of Reuter’s, Douglas Williams of the Daily 
Telegraph, F. G. H. Salusbury of the Daily Herald, Brian de 
Grineau, the artist of the [Illustrated London News, drawing among 
the winter mud his fingers blue with cold, and Ward Price of the 
Daily Mail. Evelyn Montague, of the Manchester Guardian, was 
moving over ground his father, the late C. E. Montague, had trod in 
the last war. Montague and I shared the same bed in Boulogne 
when we were being bombed. We thought we knew something 
of bombing, but how little we knew! 

Since then British correspondents have burned in the desert, 
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struggled through steamy Pacific swamps and frozen on the Northern 
convoys to Russia—Russia where Alexander Werth, Paul Winterton 
and Philip Jordan, among others, have distinguished themselves. 
Today we have twenty-two British Commonwealth writers and 
four broadcasters in ‘North Africa and Italy, an equal number in 
the Middle East, eight or nine with the Fleet, twelve or fifteen from 
Britain now in India and the neighbourhood of Burma, a similar 
number in the Pacific and several at Chungking—not fewer than 
eighty or ninety all told. Most of them have made close acquaint- 
ance with hunger, thirst, heat, cold, dirt, mosquitoes and the normal 
hazards of war. But none of them, I think, would pretend he has 
shared in anything like equal degree the dangers and hardships of 
the true front-line soldier. The correspondent often experiences a 
greater variety of danger (for many a man has risked death in the air, 
with the Fleet and with the land forces), but usually his excursions 
are brief—he goes into danger to gather his material ; having gathered 
it he withdraws somewhat to write his dispatch. Those of us who 
have been both soldiers in the last war and correspondents in 
this know which is the lighter burden. Correspondents’ per- 
sonal adventures are of no importance except in so far as they 
throw light on what the troops are doing and enduring, and 
few, I imagine, like to see much attention drawn to them by their 
newspapers. 

One thing we have done in this war which British correspondents did 
not, I think, do in the last—that is, establish some power of criticism 
of the quality or amount of tanks, guns, aircraft, &c., and of general- 
ship and of the conduct of the war. From the region of Singapore 
after it had fallen, from Burma, from the Western Desert on several 
occasions, and after the Tunisian campaign was ended, despatches 
were written (although not invariably published) drawing attention 
to shortcomings and limitations, and setting out, so far as the writers 
could, the lessons to be learnt. In acting thus they were in line 
with a tradition—not always maintained, however—which began 
at least as early as when Sir William Howard Russell, The Times 
correspondent in the Crimea, exposed mismanagement there ninety 
years earlier, an exposure which led to Florence Nightingale going 
out. In war, nothing is ever good enough ; the,war correspondent 
can be a kind of watchdog. 

If I have said little or nothing of correspondents’ despatches, it 
is because these have spoken for themselves. Their writers have been 
working under difficult conditions often enough—when tormented 
by flies, when the heat has been such that men have once or twice 
written naked, or when the cold has been so intense that sense of 
touch was almost lost; and they have been written in motor-cars 
on the move, in aircraft, in vehicles at night blacked out by blankets 
and raincoats, in the open air with typewriters perched on knees or 
on boxes or mounds of earth or otherwise. The quality of the 
work has varied, but the best of it Compares well, I think, with that 
of past wars. Space in British newspapers is short and despatches 
that are brief can be more welcome than those very lengthy. For 
this reason, among others, messages have sometimes lacked that 
portrayal of our men’s life and their character and their humour, a 
portrayal that seems desirable since men and not automatons are 
fighting this war. 


OMNISCIENCE FOR ALL 
By FRANCIS GOWER 

OR anyone who writes, and no less for anyone who attempts to 
read intelligently, life without an encyclopaedia is, as Plato put 
it, ov Buwrés—not really liveable. On every page, or every other, of 
any book worth reading some question presents itself that needs an 
answer—and a good encyclopaedia is the obvious and convenient 
place to find the answer. We are well off, on the whole, for 
encyclopaedias in the English language. There is, of course, the 
Britannica, great in name and tradition, but varying considerably in 
value in its different editions ; there is Chambers’s, less in bulk, but 
for that reason more convenient to handle, and the work of just as 
authoritative writers ; and-there are publications on a smaller scale, 
very useful for the rapid verification of facts, like Everyman and 
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Nelson’s. Possessing the Britannica, Chambers’s and Everyman, I 
know something of their respective merits. 

One recent event in the encyclopaedia world (first chronicled, I 
believe, in The Spectator)—the acquisition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by the University of Chicago—creates a situation that is 
in effect something of a challenge. The next edition of the Britannica 
may well be an admirable production, for the University of Chicago 
commands great resources, but it will not be primarily a British 
production. There need be no national jealousy in such matters ; 
the essence of knowledge is that it is universal ; but national emulation 
is salutary and proper, and we may justly be solicitous about British 
representation in this restricted but all-important field. In the 
absence of some wholly new publication, which is neither fore- 
shadowed nor required, the honour of British letters must be sustained 
by Chambers’s, and the record of*Chambers’s in the past justifies 
considerable confidence in its capacity to meet adequately the 
challenge of the future. 

But that will be no small undertaking. A new edition of 
Chambers’s, as of the Britannica, is fully due. Lapse of time would 
have demanded it, even if the need for including due record of the 
tremendous events we are living through did not necessitate it. 
That, alone, will make some increase in its size inevitable. Hitherto 
its volumes, from the days of its first edition, spread over the years 
1859 to 1868, have numbered ten. Through all the revisions, that 
of 1874-5, the completely new edition of 1888-92 and the latest 
edition of 1922-7, that number has been maintained. It will almost 
certainly have to be exceeded now. Conciseness is a sovereign virtue, 
particularly in a work of reference, but it must never be achieved in 
an encyclopaedia at the expense of completeness. The very definition 
—almost intimidating in its scope—of the late Latin transliteration 
of pseudo-Greek which we have chosen to naturalise—precludes that. 
An encyclopaedia is “a work containing information on all branches 
of knowledge, usually arranged in alphabetical order.” The volume 
of knowledge has grown incredibly in these recent decades of dis- 
covery and invention. The annals of history have expanded vastly 
to take account of mankind’s struggle in two world wars and its 
fitful endeavours to establish peace in the years between. The pub- 
lishers of the new Chambers’s will need more resources than a single 
firm can furnish, even a firm with such a record in this field as 
William and Robert Chambers, Limited. It is, therefore, an event 
of considerable note, as well as an event immensely reassuring to 
all who are rightly jealous for British repute, that for the production 
of the new encyclopaedia the firm of Newnes and the firm of 
Chambers have joined hands, Edinburgh readily accepting the 
support of London, and indeed agreeing that London, with the 
house of Newnes providing the necessary accommodation, offers 
facilities unobtainable elsewhere for the production of such a 
work. 

Scotland in this matter has been a notable pioneer. The first 
Chambers’s drew its hundred or so contributors, men like Alexander 
Buchan and Tait and Blackie, mainly from north of the Border. 
Its second edition enlisted nearly a thousand, among them names 
like those of Gladstone and Alfred Russel Wallace and Watts- 
Dunton and Gosse and R. B. Haldane, and Ainger and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Florence Nightingale. Much more than a 
thousand will be needed now, and they must be the foremost 
authorities the world can furnish on their special subjects. What 
will now represent this country’s prime contribution to the diffusion 
of universal knowledge in summary form must equal in quality, if 
it does not aspire to equal in volume, any similar publication in 
any language anywhere. The new partnership justifies belief that 
such aspirations, high as they are, will be realised. Much will depend 
on the editor and his staff—for the selection of subjects and con- 
tributors and the allocation of space are tasks calling for wide know- 
ledge and nice discrimination. The new Chambers’s, larger though 
it must necessarily be than its predecessors, will not, I hope, 
be too large. The existing Chambers’s is much simpler to consult 
than the Britannica ; that advantage should not be lightly sacrificed. 
If the new one shapes as it should its advent will enrich the intel- 
lectual life of the country substantially. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the last war conferences between the allied and associated 
I leaders generally took piace in small contuguous localities within 
the zone of the armies. Torpedo-boat would escort 
channel steamers across from Boulogne to Folkestone or from Hythe 
to Havre. The town hall.at Doullens or Sir Philip Sassoon’s house 
at Lympne would be prepared for the occasion ; the tables would 
be spread with green cloth and pink blotting-paper ; the approaches 
would be barred by cordons of military police; the Press would 
be relegated to some adjoining town, only to be summoned when 
the conference was over ; and in the intervals there would be large 
and awkward meals at which Sir Henry Wilson, wholly unsuccess- 
fully, would seek to explain to Monsieur Clémentel the nature of 
Irish humour. Great khaki army cars would wait by the quayside 
at Boulogne and dash Mr. Lloyd George or Sir Eric Geddes away 


destroyers 


through muddy roads to St. Omer or Amiens; slim limousines 
would wait beside the Lord Warden Hotel and dash Monsieur 
Berthelot, Professor Mantoux and Monsieur Klotz to Hythe. They 


would emerge tired but smiling, grasping their satchels in their dog- 
skin gloves. And on the second day the conference would always open 
with mutual recriminations regarding some press-agency or news- 
paper, whether French or British, which had broken the ordinances 
of discretion. Post-war conferences were held in greater luxury 
and with more organised pomp. The darkness of Doullens or the 
congested railway carriages of St. Jean de Maurienne were replaced 
by the hotels of Genoa, Lausanne, Rapallo, Locarno or Stresa. 
There were fiags and launches in those days, and statesmen would 
escape for little lunches at Thoiry or discuss their problems while 
seated on the blue cushions of some pleasure steamer on the lake. 
But in the present war our leaders have donned seven-leagued 
boots and converge together, across the rim of the world, upon 
the cities of Africa or Asia. 
* * * * 


It has been agreeable during the last few days to listen to the 
German wireless and to observe the stratagems by which Dr. 
Goebbels seeks to mitigate the shock occasioned by this astounding 
conference to the nerves of the German people. The old-worn theme 
of the subservience manifested by Great Britain to the United 
States, or by both to Russia, has for the moment been discarded. 
The fact that President Roosevelt has flown across half the earth 
to meet Marshal Stalin stultifies the Doctor’s previous portrait of 
the President as a sick and ailing man. The ingenious minds of 
the German Ministry of Propaganda and Enlightenment might have 
made, in normal circumstances, some capital out of the fact that 
whereas Marshal Stalin has emerged but a few miles beyond the 
area of his own dominions, President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
have crossed oceans and continent in order to pay him homage. 
For the moment Dr. Goebbels has neglected this device. He has 
concentrated upon the unconvincing theme that the Conference 
of Teheran is no more than a “gigantic bluff” and that it must 
be interpreted in Germany merely as one more move in the onslaught 
of the United Nations upon the nerves of the German people. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Dr. Goebbels that in adopting 
this line of defence he is in fact exposing the flank of German 
morale. He makes it clear to the world that the one remaining, 
although unspoken, hope of the German people was a division 
between their Eastern and their Western enemies. By confessing 
that the nerves of his public will be strained by this Teheran Con- 
ference, he admits patently that their sole hope was a breach between 
Moscow, Washington and London. It is an admission which 
should give us much encouragement. ; 

+ - * * 


I am glad indeed that the capital of one of our more recent 
allies should have been chosen for this historic reunion. The 
Persians have had a bad time of it during this war and are suffez- 
ing much from hunger, interference and neglect. It will be a 
matter of pride to them that Teheran should have achieved such 


prominence ; the assurances given regarding Iran’s political and 


economic future will come as a relief from much anxiety. It is 
questionable, however, whether Tehran (even the modernised 
Teheran of Reza Shah) furnishes in December an ideal site for 


an important conference. When the sun shines and the wind blows 
from the south, the roses and the chrysanthemums bask in gentle 
Alpine warmth, But if the wind changes to the north and blows 
down upon the city from the snows of the Elburz, a layer of ice 
forms upon the water-tanks, the caravans crawl painfully across 
the wind-swept uplands, and the camel drivers and the lorry 
drivers crouch together in crumbling caravanserais over fires of 
camel-thorn and dung. The accommodation which the capital 
furnishes cannot be compared to that of Stresa or Locarno. The 
Russian Legation, or more correctly the Russian Embassy, is it is 
true a vast building, containing a huge central hall enlivened by a 
portrait of Lenin in a cloth cap addressing workers. The Counsellor’s 
house in the compound, where Stalin himself stayed, is a pretty 
villa in the Persian style. And the park which encircles these 
buildings is strewn carelessly with pools and flower beds—and 
surrounded by a plantation of small unhappy pines. 


* * 7 * 


In the days when Anglo-Soviet relations were strained and our 
interests conflicting, the little road which ran between the Russian 
and the British compounds seemed wider and more sundering than 
the Caspian Sea. It was fringed, upon the British side, by the 
stables and the quarters of the Indian sowars ; upon the Russian 
side it ran along the wall of the park which was broken by green 
iron gates. The Persians are sensitive to symbols, and the fact 
that this road ceased to be a barrier and became suddenly a joint 
and private communication between the two compounds will strike 
them forcibly as an evidence and proof of change. The British 
Legation itself, crouching low and long beneath enormous plane- 
trees, is not a triumph of Anglo-Indian architecture. The living 
rooms (the Minister’s study, the long drawing-room, the little 
mirrored lobby, the Victorian dining-room beyond) give upon a 
narrow terrace looking out over the pools and weeping willows of 
the garden. But owing to some oversight on the part of the Anglo- 
Indian architect the house contains scarcely any bedrooms at all. 
The members of the Prime Minister’s staff must have been dis- 
tributed most uncomfortably among the four smaller buildings which 
dot the compound. The nineteenth-century architects who designed 
these houses (in one of which I was bern) had sought to reproduce 
upon the high Bactrian plateau the calm domesticity of Elm Park 
Gardens. But when the snows come and the wide avenues of 
Teheran are turned into yellow slush the inhabitants of these icy 
dwellings wonder how anything so small could seem so gaunt. And 
they curse the memory of those unkrown engineers who turned 
these houses away from the warming Persian sun. 


. * * * 


After four tremendous days the Conference dispersed. Marshal 
Stalin with his escorting planes swooped down from the high table- 
land, over the rich forests and paddy-fields of Mazanderan, and 
across the Caspian to Moscow. The President and Mr. Churchill 
turned again towards the west. In the-bazaars of Teheran the 
hubbub aroused by their presence subsided gradually and through 
those blue arcades there echoes again the sound of the brass- 
workers hammering at pots and trays. In the Legations and the 
telegraph offices the staffs will recover slowly from their astonishing 
experience ; the camp-beds and the green canvas washing basins 
will be returned to the store-rooms; and slowly the old familiar 
lethargy will settle again upon Iran. And Teheran itself,—which 
could neverb oast the majesty of Isphahan, the sanctity of Meshed, 
or the loveliness of Shiraz,—will remain dazed for a while by the 
thought of its sudden importance. And the wounded pride ef 
Persia will, by this tremendous occasion, be restored. 
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THE THEATRE 
At the New.——‘* Look Who's 


‘**The Sadler’s Wells Ballet.’’ 
Here!’’ At the Palladium. ° 


INFLUENZA is ravaging the corps de ballet at the New Theatre but 
this fact is not perceptible in any falling-off in the performances as 
seen from the auditorium. It was, however, unlucky for Beryl Grey, 
who had an important part in the new ballet Promenade this week, 
that her place had to be taken at the last moment by Margot Fonteyn. 
This new ballet—choreography by Ninette de Valois, scenery and 
costumes by Hugh Stevenson—is one of the most successful of 
recent, new productions. It is charming, light-hearted and amusing 
and its humour is never forced or vulgar. A similar distinction of 
style is shown in the costumes. The music selected from Haydn 
by Edwin Evans is perfectly delightful and Ninette de Valois has 
woven her dance-patterns into it very ingeniously. 


For my part I confess to a preference for dancing over miming 
though both are essential elements of ballet. There has, however, 
been a tendency in the Sadler’s Wells company to overdo the miming, 
due perhaps to the talent of Robert Helpmann. It is the old rivalry 
between melody and dramatic expression in music over again, and 
the greatest masters can combine both; but in a ballet such as 
The Rake’s Progress the drama is too near the Lyceum melodrama, 
the senses are as starved as the emaciated body of the Rake in 
his final metamorphosis. This is an artistic fault. Dramatic miming 
and effective tableaux are easier to come by than inventive choreo- 
graphy, as may be seen in Ashton’s The Wise Virgins, where some 
of the grouping is excellent, but when for a beautiful triple time 
measure of Bach’s some real choreographic invention is called for 
between the Bride and Bridegroom, the Angels and the Virgins, it 
is not forthcoming. A really fine performance, with Margot Fonteyn 
as Swanlida, of that classic masterpiece Delibes’ Coppelia is a 
feature of the present season and should not be missed by balleto- 
manes. 

The Palladium management must now be faced with an extreme 
dearth of variety talent, for Look Who’s Here! would be better 
described as There’s Nobody Here! in spite of the fact that some 
well-known names such as Binnie Hale and the Cairoli Bros. appear. 
Binnie Hale’s imitations are carefully finished but lifeless. The 
Cairoli Bros. need some new ideas. As for the rest it would be hard 
to find a single complimentary word for any one of them. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


** The Childhood of Maxim Gorki.’’ At the Tatler.——‘t Thank Your 


Lucky Stars.’’ At Warner’s. 


The Childhood of Maxim Gorki belongs to a group of three Soviet 
biographical films dealing with the Russian writer’s life. Another 
of them, My Universities, already has been shown in this country, 
and received much less praise than it deserved. Here was a film 
which combined within its modest limits a meticulously observed 
picture of Czarist life and a group of profound characterisations. I 
can remember no biographies from British or American studios 
which really showed a character being moulded by environment and 
circumstance as did this film. 

The Childhood of Maxim Gorki is on an equally high level. The 
period covered is from the time of the fatherless boy’s introduction 
into the teeming household of his grandparents up to the day when 
he leaves them to fend for himself. His grandfather swings from 
outbursts of sadistic rage to bouts of equally extravagant piety and 
tempers his affection with murderous onslaughts with the cane. 
The rest of the household is with one exception moody and un- 
balanced, fearing the wild tempers of the patriarch. The exception 
is Gorki’s grandmother, and Massalitinova’s portrait of her will 
remain long in the mind as an outstanding screen performance. This 
enormous, homely woman sees each of the strange erratic beings 
who surround her with a vision full of understanding and sympathy. 
In the midst of quarrels and domestic disasters which lead the family 
finally to beggary, she succeeds in retaining a warm protective 
core of family life and affection. The domestic atmosphere of the 
film is remarkably detailed and convincing. The bare wooden 
houses, the warm nook on top of the stove, the forbidding signifi- 
cance of the gaudy religious calendars, the cats overrunning the 
rooms, the everyday rituals of drinking and eating and sleeping, all 
these details are sketched in with unobtrusive skill. Nor is it for- 
gotten that the story will mean most if seen through the eyes of 
the growing author-to-be. The film makes ingenious use of re- 
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current images of suffering which throb like wounds in the mind 
of the sensitive Gorki. Although the general background of the 
film is sordid, poverty-stricken and depressing, there are scenes 
between Gorki and his grandmother and between Gorki and _ his 
young companions which are as warm and pleasant as anything 
ever seen on the screen. The acting of the children is brilliant, 
and there is a discussion on the keeping of pet insects between 
Gorki and a cripple which is a delight from beginning to end. 

These Russian biographical films represent a phenomenon worth 
study. They are unornate and completely free from pretentious 
embellishment, showing more of the characteristics of a good bio- 
graphical literature than of conventional screen entertainment. The 
Hollywood method in biography has usually been to select whichever 
standard fictional scenario best fits the biographical facts, and to 
dress up the sterotyped result with a few appropriate names and 
detai!s of the period. The approach of the Gorki films is different. 
A serious attempt has been made “to tell the true story against a 
real background, and questions of dramatic shape have been left 
very much at the mercy of the facts. The result is that authenticity 
of story and setting, and the logic of events, have given the films a 
greater appeal than usually derives from all the satis and 
polishing of the box-office expert. 

Thank Your Lucky Stars is yet another musical howch-posch in 
which a production company (this time Warner Bros.) seeks to 
market all its stars in one basket. Such productions are normally 
(for me at any rate) a disappointment. They run obvious risks 
of scrappiness, and leave one with the inescapable impression that 
it is easier to combine all the talents on a poster than on the screen. 
Thank Your Lucky Stars does, however, represent a step forward in 
the genre for the reason that the producers have not bothered over- 
much about their plot, but a great deal about their music, and have 
been content to produce something which is-simply the screen equiva- 
lent of a good stage revue. They have not been inhibited about 
presenting completely separate and unrelated episodes, giving each 
star his song to sing or his sketch to act, and dropping him ruth- 
lessly out of sight once his job is done. Moreover, the screen revue 
displays at times a surprisingly high level of satire and burlesque. 
Eddie Cantor, whom we have not seen for some long time, finds 
a great deal of apparent pleasure in poking fun at himself, Bette 
Davis sings a risqué song (not, it must be admitted, very well), Ida 
Lupino, Hattie McDaniel, Errol Flynn, Ann Sheridan, John Garfield 
and many others contribute good entertainment which is often 
pleasantly out of line with their usual screen characterisations. Joan 
Leslie continues to demonstrate that from the most inauspicious 
screen beginnings may emerge unexpected intelligence and versatility. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 


ART 
English Drawings 


It is draughtsmen such as James Ward, William Mulready and the 
early Millais that the artistically self- belittling English need remind- 
ing of, and artists and art students should hurry to the far room 
at the galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, where that Society is showing one hundred and 
sixty-four drawings, mostly Victorian and Edwardian, by past 
members and exhibitors. The Society, by collecting such exhibits, 
only has itself to blame if no more than a passing mention of the 
existence of its 200th exhibition, shown in the other rooms, can be 
made here. To proceed, as the exhibition itself sensibly does, 
chronologically, there is a fine Sow and Pigs by James Ward and an 
even finer Dunstanborough Castle by him ; a good, smooth Interior 
of a Church, by William Delamotte ; a water-colour of good, varied 
tone by John Varley; a highly competent and exciting Study of 
Hands, by William Mulready ; and some Sketches of Crowds and 
an imposing Classical Figure, by Benjamin Robert Haydon. 

From here onwards, vid Etty and Clarkson Stanfield, good draw- 
ings are not so frequent ; but two of the best drawings in the show 
are among them—Mr. Martin Hardie’s Samuel Palmers, called 
Barn at Shoreham (dated four or five years too early in the 
catalogue), and Moel Siabod. There are also a well-patterned Study 
of Dogs by Landseer, sensitive illustrations by Maclise, “ Phiz” and 
Charles Keene, and interesting things by Millais,s Holman Hunt, 
Burne-Jones, Whistler, Sickert and Alfred Thornton, Constable 
and Cotman are both represented, not at their best, though Cotman’s 
monochrome Dropgate in Duncombe Park is worthy of remark. 
This list, intended as a note for visitors short of time, is inadequate ; 
a not-too-hurried visit is recommended. JOHN Piper. 
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LETTERS TO 
GREECE’S EXPECTATIONS 


Sirn.—Poor service would be rendered to Greece and Yugoslavia by the 
partition of Albania between them as suggested by your Special Corre- 
spondent. The effect would be to burden each of the beneficiaries with 
an Adriatic “Irish problem” of its own. The centralising tendencies of 
Belgrade and Athens are too strong to hope that the incorporated terri- 
tories would for long enjoy that “wide local autonomy” of which your 
correspondent speaks. Bearing in mind Yugoslavia’s failure in Croatia— 
notwithstanding that the Croatians always desired union with the Serbs 
on the lines of free federation—how much greater would be the difficulties 
(and injustice) of bringing the more warlike North Albanians under the 
rule of their traditional foes. Indeed, there is already that unhappy 
example of Kossovo where the Albanian majority, annexed by Serbia at 
the time of the Balkan War, have never been either conciliated or free. 

Your correspondent’s alternative plan for the formation of a dual State 
of Albania and Greece has much to commend it, on condition that the 
union were such as that of 1603 between England and Scotland, establish- 
ing a common Executive for currency, Customs and external affairs only, 
while allowing the northern partner complete internal independence in 
the preservation of its own laws and local institutions. But a good case 
is not strengthened by arguing from the Albanian ancestry of certain 
eminent Greek statesmen. Italy, Turkey and Egypt have also had states- 
men descended from Albanian settlers—who are indeed to be found as 
far afield as the Caucasus. However, it remains true that the population 
of northern Greece, especially of Greek Epeiros (itself mixed), have much 
in common with the Albanians, especially with the Tosks of South 
Albania who are probably a remnant of the Pelasgian or pre-Hellenic 
population of Greece. But this tradition—like the identification of the 
Ghegs of North Albania with the Illyrians (from whom the Dorians 
sprang)—whether fanciful or otherwise—is not to confirm that the 
Albanians are “ ethnologically Greek,” even in Northern Epeiros as your 
correspondent asserts. About forty per cent: of them are members of the 
orthodox faith, and about sixty per cent. are bilingual. Who is to 
dogmatise about the nationality of people who tend to speak Albanian 
at home in the family circle and Greek in the market-place or coffee- 
house? The old Ottoman rule was to classify nationality according to 
religion, but even this is obscured in Albania, thanks to the tolerant 
influence of the pantheistic order of Bektashi—heterodox Muslims who 
often observe Christian festivals. 

Albanian Tribal organisation, so far from betraying a want of national 
consciousness, is rather a measure of the degree in which the Albanians 
managed to maintain their local independence under Ottoman dominion. 
It is precisely in the plains where the Turks were able to impose their 
form of feudalism, in place of native tribal rule, that the feeling for 
nationality has always been least strong. Moreover, the tribal system, 
for all its primitiveness, probably represents a more genuine democracy 
than Balkan attempts to adopt Western parliamentary institutions. 

If it be true that Albania has proved neither populous nor rich enough 
to maintain her independence in face of incursion by a great Power the 
same has proved unhappily true, for all their modernity, of the much 
larger and more prosperous States of Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
others for whose liberation we are fighting. 

Under the rule of an English prince, such as the Albanians have always 
desired, and within a Graeco-Yugoslay Customs Union, a free Albania 
could contribute far more to the future peace of the Balkans than as the 
rebellious colony which would result from partition or annexation. Con- 
templating the pass to which the advance of civilisation has brought the 
Europe of 1943, who is to disdain the backwardness of the Albanian 
highlander? In that very backwardness may lie the mainspring of finer 
virtue than is to be found in the ideologies born of mechanical progress.— 
Yours, &c., ArTuHuR E. E. READE. 
S1r,—Many friends of Greece who are also friends of Albania will be 
saddened at reading the article entitled “Greece’s Expectations” by 
“A Special Correspondent” in your issue of December 3rd. We had 
understood during the war between Italy and Albania that Greece was 
a partisan of Albanian independence, and now a writer, anonymous 
indeed but writing apparently with authority, suggests that, having 
valiantly defended herself against unprovoked Italian aggression, Albania 
(which is recognised as one of the United Nations) should be torn in 
pieces between Yugoslavia and Greece or, alternatively, annexed by 
Greece. These claims put forward in the name of Greece are no new 
thing. They were made in 1913 and again in 1919. In the first case, 
they were ruled out by the London Conference, and in the second case 
by the Peace Conference. 

The courage, the sacrifices, the sufferings of Greece have touched the 
hearts of men everywhere. When the time comes, let Greeks and 
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Albanians, in peace and amity, together demarcate their frontier, Your 

correspondent’s article is equally unjust to Albania as an Allied couniry 

and to Greece as the Mother of Freedom.—Your obedient servant, 
Chesilbourne Manor, Dorchester. EpwarpD BOoyLe. 


Sir—In reading your article last week on Greece’s expectations I should 
like to object to one passage. You say that though the King is a faithful 
ally, the Greek nation was and is much more so. It is difficult to compare 
one individual with several millions, but I am sure you could not find a 
Greek who was a more faithful ally than the King. Looking back on the 
dark days of spring, 1941, when Greece was faced with certain defeat, 
though the majority of the Greek people remained loyal to their honous 
and their ally, there were undoubtedly many who listened to German 
propaganda and favoured appeasement. Such was the hopelessness of 
the situation that M. Korizis shot himself and no one politician had enough 
support to form a cabinet. In these days the Greek nation wished to 
fight on by our side rather than make a disgraceful peace like France, 
but the will of the people could not have availed had they not found a 
leader ; they would have been like sheep without a shepherd. That leader 
they found in their King. Amidst all the confusion King George II 
remained calm and determined. He even undertook for a short time 
the onerous duties of Prime Minister. Trained from birth to know and 
love the people he would one day rule, he understood the wishes of his 
people better than did the politicians, and led them on in the path of 
honour. Many writers who were in Greece at the time have testified to 
the vital part played by King George at this time, and particularly I 
would like to mention Greek Fire, by M. Michaelopoulos, himself a 
Liberal and so much an opponent of the Royalist party that he twice 
refused a place in the cabinet.—Yours faithfully, P. JOSEPH. 


CYPRUS 

Sir,—In The Spectator of December 3rd I see that your Special Corre- 
spondent advocates returning Cyprus to Greek sovereignty. He has 
forgotten that Cyprus has never been owned by Greece, at least not since 
the time of Darius. On the contrary, it is our first British Colony, having 
been conquered by Richard Coeur de Lion, whose marriage took place 
there. He did not retain it long, however, and for 300 years it was owned 
by a French dynasty, the Lusignans. From them it passed to the 
Venetian Republic, and was conquered by Turkey in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We acquired a lease of the island in 1878 and took it over 
absolutely after the defeat of Turkey in the last war. The strategic 
position of Cyprus on our Empire route makes it an important asset to 
Great Britain.—Yours, &c., FREDA BLOI!s. 


LAWRENCE AND ARAB FEDERATION 


S1r,—“ Most Frenchmen are convinced that Lawrence’s dream of a vast 
Arab Federation under British influence is a dream which successive 
British Governments have adopted as a secret policy,” writes Mr. Harold 
Nicolson in his “ Marginal Comment” of November 26th. I should be 
grateful if Mr. Nicolson would kindly let us know the evidence for this 
dream. It is fitting that special importance be attached to Lawrence’s 
views on the Arabs and their problems. But before seeking the cachet 
of Lawrence’s approval for any scheme of Arab Federation, on the lines 
of recent journalistic pronouncements from Cairo (vide, for example, an 
article by Reuter’s correspondent in Great Britain and the East, Novem- 
ber 13th), it is essential that his views be stated with accuracy. In this 
connexion the following quotations are of interest. 

“Of course, Irak was the main point, since there could not be more 
than one centre of Arab national feeling ; or rather need not be.” 

“Ibn Saud is not a system but a despot, ruling by virtue of a dogma. 
Therefore I approve of him, as I would approve of anything in Arabia 
which was individualistic, unorganised, unsystematic.” 

“I want you to make it quite clear in your book, if you use all this 
letter, how from 1916 onwards, and especially in Paris, I worked against 
the idea of an Arab Confederation being formed politically before it had 
become a reality commercially, economically and geographically by the 
slow pressure of many generations.” 

“ Arabia will always, I hope, stand out of the movements of the settled 
parts, as will Palestine too if the Zionists make good. Their problem is 
the problem of the third generation. Zionist success would enormously 
reinforce the material development of Arab Syria and Irak.” 

The above quotations are from a letter specially written for publication 
in Lawrence and the Arabs (by Robert Graves, Jonathan Cape, 1927). 
The letter, well worth reading in toto, represents Lawrence’s considered 
opinion after surveying his years of activity, both military and political, 
vis-d-vis the Arabs. May I be permitted one final quotation? 

“T take to myself credit for some of Mr. Churchill’s pacification of the 
Middle East, for while he was carrying it out he had the help of such 
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knowledge and energy as I possess... . Fhe work I did constructively 

for him in 1921 and 1922 seems to me, in retrospect, the best I ever 

did.” (The italics are my own.)—Yours truly, J. M. JOFFEY. 
52 Beach Road, Weston-super-Mare. 


THOUGHTS ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


$in,—Your paper is an enormous delight to anyone serving abroad. 
Apart from the articles and reviews, letters from such as he who burnt 
an offending copy of The Spectator are excellent light relief. You have 
raised so many thoughts in my mind that I am endeavouring to crystallise 
them here, although I realise that they may be so out of date as to be 
useless for publication. 

First, Lady Lothian’s article on “ Youth’s Problem.” Many of us were 
interested in this, as in those preceding it on our generation. Most of 
us heartily dislike being called either submerged or defeated and con- 
sider that the blaming of past generations for this war is in execrable 
taste ; but I think more of the young are faithless than the reverse, having 
been brought up faithless in a faithless age. On the other hand, there 
seem to be more people aged about twenty-one who agree entirely with 
Lady Lothian than of those aged about thirty-five. And experiences of 
the war entrench more strongly those beliefs. 

Secondly, post-war problems and the attitude of men abroad. I often 
discuss these problems with my platoon. From which discussions it 
seems that the majority are not sufficiently interested to worry. They 
will, of course, be very interested when the time comes, but they can’t 
project their interest forward into the future. Propaganda has a steady 
effect on them, but their decisions are always tempered by the experience 
gained in a tough job. A few, however, think a good deal and speak out 
for themselves. They distrust Conservatives because they don’t think 
that “ big business” or the governing classes care sufficiently about the 
working man’s life. “If they did,” one asked, “ why was Lady able 
to ride in a Rolls-Royce when we hadn’t enough for a pint of beer?” As 
a platoon commander one cares very much about their conditions, but 
I wonder how much one will forget after the war. Equally they think 
little of Mr. Bevin and the T.U.C. They say that Labour leaders are out 
for political power and only interested in workers’ conditions as a side- 
line. Such men as Ben Tillett are their ideal. I think it is certainly true 
that governments as a whole are out of touch with working-men, and 
that they do not respect their judgement and character enough. 

Lastly, there was correspondence on the question of large-scale bomb- 
ing in Germany. I feel that your correspondents’ appeal to humani- 
tarianism was emotional, and I feel that—if we consider it on 
humanitarian and emotional grounds—it is infinitely more important to 
return these all-deserving husbands to their wives and children than to 
prolong the war out of respect to German husbands, wives and children.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ANTHONY SCHUSTER. 

B.N.A.F. 


THE CRISIS OF THE NATIONAL STATE 


Sir,—Except for a disjointed quotation, I have been unable to discover 
any relation between my book on The Crisis of the National State and 
the book which Professor Brogan purports to review. Without giving 
any account of what the book is about, Professor Brogan attributes to 
it the following misconceptions: 

1. That nationalism is a spent force. 

2. That international trade and transport bring the world together. 

3. Failure to understand the function of the national State in the 
mineteenth .century. 

4. Failure to see the adjustment of national claims in the light of the 
realities of today. 

No reader could conceivably gather from Professor Brogan’s observa- 
tions that—as every other reviewer so far has understood—the book is 
built up on the radically different assumption that nationalism is as alive 
as ever, though its social basis has shifted, but that the national State—for 
a variety of reasons—is no longer able to contain it without catastrophic 
results. To take Professor Brogan’s assertions, one by one: 

1. A whole chapter analyses the growth of contemporary nationalism 
outside Europe, and another the resurgence of nationalism under the 
impact of war. 

2. I have never been “ puzzled why a nation-State should have been 
thought normal in the late nineteenth century,” but, on the contrary, con- 





‘ trasted the reasons for its growth in the nineteenth with those for its 


decline in the twentieth century. For that very reason a book, which, to 
quote another review, “is careful to avoid the dangerous work of 
prediction,” but attempts an analysis of existing forces, could hardly have 
been written in 1880. 

3. Two chapters are largely devoted to showing how the decline in 
international trade and freedom of movement has favoured the rise of 
self-sufficient regions, of super-national dimensions. 
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4. Briefly, the book envisages constructive progress on the lines of a 
development of the Grand Alliance, of functional reconstruction 
experiments, such as UNRRA, Lend-Lease, and—as a possible outlet 
for patriotism in modern conditions—the multi-national State, in the 
light of Soviet experience. I challenge Professor Brogan to say whether 
the complexities and practical difficulties of every one of these develop- 
ments are not stressed on every page, and whether the whole book is not 
dominated by the conviction that there is no Utopia, but a choice between 
alternatives, some of which are grim. 

For the insufficiency of the national State may I refer to the grave 
warning of a fellow Utopian, General Smuts (Guildhall speech)? The 
book, as it stands, offers enough scope for criticism. In particular, the 
contention that the middle classes are no longer the main supporters of 
the National State, and that Fascist Imperialism is destructive of 
Nationalism in Fascist countries, is bound to be controversial. 1 should 
greatly value Professor Brogan’s views. Why did he choose instead to 
criticise a book of his own construction?—Yours truly, 

W. FRIEDMANN. 


MR. CURTIS AND FEDERATION 


Sir,—In your issue of December 3rd you tell your readers that “the 
burden ” of my open lettcr to Lords, Commons and Press “ is a pontifical 
castigation of the Press for not devoting its limited space to discussing a 
constitutional departure—the complete federation of the units of the 
British Commonwealth.” These words accurately state the case I have 
tried to make in my previous pamphlets, Decision, Action and Faith and 
Works ; but not in the “open letter.” “ The burden” of my open letter 
to Lords, Commons and Press is succinctly stated in the preface as 
follows: “The present failure of Parliament and Press to deal with, or 
even mention, the questions which govern all others—the questions 
whether our present resources are equal to the commitments we are 
undertaking and, if not, what steps can be taken to make them adequate 
to our commitments.” 

Your readers could only judge how far your description of my open 
letter is true or your comment just if they had its text before them and 
were able to read it. As I do not like to criticise people behind their 
backs, I had enough copies made to send to members of Parliament and 
to the Press. I still have a few over, and if any of your readers care to 
send me their name and address on a postcard, I will send them a copy.—I 
am, Sir, yours, &c., LIONEL CuRTIS. 

Halescroft, Kidlington, Oxford. 


ON ARRIVING IN OXFORD 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s graphic description of the horrors of arriving 
at Oxford in the black-out led me to think of the beginning of term 
when I was an undergraduate fifty-five years ago. The clatter of che 
horse’s hoofs and the jingle of its bell, the fresh air in one’s face in 
place of the smell of petrol, and the lovely vista of the High as one- 
drove in a hansom to Magdalen are unforgettable memories. Let us 
hope that after the war heavy traffic will be diverted to by-pass roads. 
This should give a wonderful opportunity to a group of enterprising 
demobilised soldiers .o bring back the almost forgotten hansom for short 
journeys in Oxford.—Yours faithfully, ArTHUR Hurst. 
Red Gables, Headington, Oxford. ; 


A POLISH PERIODICAL 

S1r,—The Editor of the Trybuna Polska, Mr. K. D. Lapter, affirms that 
his paper is published “by the progressive section of the Polish emigra- 
tion in Great Britain, known as the Unity and Action Movement.” He 
affirms, also, that his paper represents the views “of a large part of 
the Polish people at home with their greatest fighting organisation, the 
People’s Guard Army.” The snag is that the “Unity and Action 
Movement,” far from being “known” as the representatioa of the pro- 
gressive section of the Polish emigration, is completely unknown to the 
Poles in Great Britain, and Mr. Lapter, who is himself also completely un- 
known, is in no haste to disclose its strength and its membership. 

It is true that Mr. Lapter tries to justify his reticence by the fear of 
“ victimisation ” of his co-members and promises to disclose their names 
if he can get any assurances.. The Polish Government in London has 
never victimised any of its opponents; in fact, it hardly could have 
done so even had it wished, because it has no executive power in this 
country, where all, Poles and all other foreigners as well as British 
subjects, are under the protection of British laws and British courts. 
However, in order to dispel any doubts, I am authorised to state on 
behalf of the Polish Government that there is no intention of 
“ victimising ” any members of the “ Unity and Action” group, or any 
members of the editorial board of the Trybuna Polska or contributors 
to this paper. 

We await now the disclosure of these names,*which ought to follow. 
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We would be very surprised if it did not show conclusively that the 
movement “Unity and Action” is as fictitious, and has as little right 
to speak on behalf of Polish public opinion as the People’s Guard Army, 
which, far from being “the greatest fighting organisation” of the Polish 
Underground Movement, actually has no connexion whatever with it.— 
Yours faithfully, Jan DrowojyowskI, Secretary General. 
Polish Ministry of Information, London. 


IMPROVING PROPAGANDA 


Str,—Mr. Geta, in his letter which you published in your issue of 
December 3rd, says: “After four years of war we can hardly see any 
effect of our propaganda on Nazi Germany.” I am sure that all your 
readers will agree with that statement, not because there has been no 
effect, but because we are not in a position to see it. We have sent no 
delegation of psychologists to Germany to investigate the matter. We 
have conducted no Gallup poll there. 

He asks: “Why don’t we give Hans some indication that the Four 
Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter will give him the same rights and 
privileges as us, if he recognises the evil for which he is fighting?” I 
think that the answer to Mr. Geta’s question is this: Hans has a certain 
amount of common sense and would find it impossible to believe that 
there can be any forgiveness for the appalling outrages that he and his 
fellows have perpetrated on neighbouring countries. Promises of relief 
and rehabilitation after the war he would very naturally look upon as 
the feeblest of lying propaganda. If he knows the British and Americans 
well enough to realise that we, not having experienced his bestiality in 
our respective countries, are willing to forgive him for what he has done 
in other countries, he would remember what he has done to Russia, and 
flatly refuse to believe that Stalin is going to forgive and forget.—Yours, 
&e., W. B. Howe t. 

Southview, Ringmore, Shaldon, S. Devon. 


NATURE RESERVES 


Si1r,—May I be allowed to correct the assertion by Sir William Beach 
Thomas that “the British Field Sports Society prefers the amusement of 
local wild-fowlers before the preservation of birds” ? Nothing is farther 
from the truth. In the particular case in N. Devon under consideration 
the Society believed that a certain area resorted to by wild-fowlers was 
to be set aside as a nature reserve although unsuitable for such. It now 
appears that this view was also shared by the Devon Committee which 
Sir William rightly applauds, who say that it was never intended to 
recommend this particular area as a reserve.—Yours faithfully, 
James W. Fitzwitw1am, Secretary. 
British Field Sports Society, High Street, Petworth, Sussex. 


THE RISING GENERATION 


Sir,—I am not particularly convinced by Mr. Nicolson’s suggestion that 
the rising generation is a forsaken and abandoned one. On the contrary, 
as far as any generalisation is true, it strikes me as being a remarkably 
sane generation, combining intellectual honesty with a reasonable sense 
of values. It will probably be found that disillusioned cynicism ended with 
Hillary’s generation, and will be the exception rather than the rule in the 
next.—Yours sincerely, Joun TayYLor. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


SIR WILLIAM STRANG 


Sir,—May I point out to “Janus” that although Sir W. Strang was 
never a pupil at either Eton or Harrow, or a student at either Oxford 
or Cambridge, he attended two institutions of equal merit? I refer to 
London University and the Sorbonne, It seems to me that an education 
at these two universities would provide a much more fitting knowledge 
for a career in the Foreign Office. Please note that I am not depreciating 
Sir William or his industry, but wish only to correct any readers’ impres- 
sions that his success has been attained entirely by the light of midnight 
oil._—I am, yours sincerely, R. B. GENDALL. 
65 Dover Road, Wanstead, London, E. 12. 


NONSENSICAL NOISES 


Sir,—Thanks to “Janus” for his timely protest against the “jangling 
noises” of the B.B.C. All my acquaintances agree that the incidental 
“music” makes it painful to listen to, and often impossible to hear, 
nearly all the dramatic productions ; and quasi-documentary broadcasts 
are often similarly decorated and obstructed. The whole art of music 
seems to be vulgarised by introduction in season and out of season.— 
Yours, &c., ARTHUR Hirst, 
Brackenhurst, Roehampton, S.W.15. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THOSE naturalists who are now striving in every single county to urge 
on the planning authorities the preservation of this and that sanctuary 
or reserve are meeting a certain amount of opposition from both sports- 
men and the general public, whose battle-cry is “access.” I see that my 
contention that a certain amount of shooting does not necessarily violate 
a sanctuary has been endorsed by the Norfolk naturalists. Duck-shooting 
under due regulation is permitted both on the Cley marshes and on 
Hickling Broad, which is described as the best duck-shoot in England, 
and it is certainly the best sanctuary. The last time I was there I saw 
both the bearded tit and the bittern actually on their nests. Contrariwise, 
while visiting the neighbourhood of Cley I found at a local hotel a 
notorious collector, who but for very Argus-eyed watchers might have 
done great harm. The Broads are the best example of the fact that 
access and sport need not prove harmful to the preservation either of shy 
and rare birds or for that matter of grouse and duck. Other examples 
might be quoted from the shires of Leicester, Stafford and Hertford. A 
parallel is suggested with well-regulated egg-collecting. The colonies 
of sea birds, especially guillemot, on Bempton cliffs increased, after a 
progressive decrease, when the harvesting of eggs was made legal at 
specific dates, but forbidden later in the season in time to give the birds 
an uninterrupted breeding space. 


Alien Blacks 

The Duke of Bedford, one of the best and most accurate of naturalists, 
kindly answers my query about the black squirrel seen recently by a 
friend of mine. He says: “The black squirrels, of which I am sorry 
to say some still survive at Woburn in spite of efforts to exterminate 
them, are merely the melanistic form of the American grey squirrel. I 
have seen black varieties of the red squirrel which had been imported 
from the Continent.’ A great many red squirrels were imported before 
the war: some of them were released at Whipsnade, and I know of 
others in North Devon. Freakish colours continually appear in most 
mammals and many birds. When, for example, the polecats which had 
almost vanished began to flourish again in certain places, especially 
Merioneth, and within my experience in the neighbourhood of Aberdovey, 
a certain proportion (as stuffed specimens bear witness) were of a strong 
rufous tint. Such redness makes a widely recognised variety. 


African Friends 

Here is a quotation from a more distant biologist, who bears a name 
very famous in the annals. The airgraph gives Christmas greetings, thus: 
“It is the first time for eight years that I have no bird-card to send, 
but ornithological greetings from North Africa all the same. This country 
is most exciting. Many birds, like hoopoe and osprey, are new to me; 
others, like siskin and goldfinch, old friends, are here in unwonted pro- 
fusion. The biggest gap is in the waders: occasional ring plover and 
sandpiper up the river beds are the only ones; I never dreamt that 
they were so dependent on tides—or is that the factor concerned? The 
insects are almost more exciting: praying mantis and cicadas in particular.” 
My correspondent is working on the control of malaria, and adds: “I 
just revel in mosquitoes now! ”—as did his uncle in grouse, when he 
solved the mystery of their worst malady. The query about tides is 
scientifically suggestive. 


Penalised Veterans 

All those who have any actual experience of the Land Army will feel 
the injustice of the decision to penalise those who volunteered and got 
to work before the Land Army, as such, was fully organised. They contain 
perhaps the most capable workers ; and certainly not the richest. There 
seems to be no good reason whatever why they should be refused suitable 
boots and clothes for work very severe on both. Moreover, such boots 
and clothes are often unprocurable, except by a central organisation. The 
case for providing them with this uniform is unanswerable. 


In the Garden 

Those who care for their lawns should do what greenkeepers do: 
spread the worm-casts—which are now multitudinous—with such a 
weapon as a long, whippy bamboo. Rolling may do much harm: the 
squashed worm-cast kills grass. In regard to rougher grass, the tar- 
distillate sprays, which should be used about this date in most orchards, 
at first damage but presently improve the grass and enlarge the oppor- 
tunity for grazing. The wholesomeness as well as the feeding value is 
improved after the check. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Scholar’s Memories 

Fourscore Years. By G.G.Coulton. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 
ONE reason why there is so much that is admirable in Dr, Coulton’s 
autobiography is that there is so much that is admirable in Dr. 
Coulton’s life. “It gave no early promise of being a distinguished 
life. Born at Lynn, in Norfolk, of a not too affluent middle-class 
family, Coulton went to a dame’s school and the local grammar 
school and then to Felsted, whence, after failing in attempts at 
Wadham and Trinity Hall, he got the first classical scholarship at 
St. Catherine’s in 1877. Cats was a small college, and the anec- 
dotes with which Coulton fills the chapters dealing with his 
undergraduate years mainly concern men, since famous, of other 
foundations, and excellent anecdotes most or all of them are. 
Cambridge ended disappointingly with an aegrotat degree, not the 
best of qualifications for the years of teaching that. followed—at a 
preparatory school at Malvern, at Llandovery, at Heidelberg, at 
Sherborne, at Sedbergh, at Dulwich, and finally, so far as school- 
work was concernedyat a preparatory school at Eastbourne. Early 
in that career Coulton had taken deacon’s orders, largely under 
Dean Vaughan’s influence; but questionings about points in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles and other canons of orthodox belief combined 
with Coulton’s almost abnormal honesty of mind to turn his 
activities into other channels after he had held curacies for a 
couple of years. In 1903, at the age of forty-five, he married (like 
H. A. L. Fisher) a daughter of Sir Courtenay Ibert. 

Life from then on has consisted for Coulton of lecturing and 
writing, with late rewards, just the rewards he would have desired 
most and least expected, in the surprise offer of a Fellowship at 
St. John’s College, Cambr‘dge, after the end of the last war, with no 
conditions attached except the execution of his own self-imposed 
tasks in the field he had made his own, mediaeval history, par- 
ticularly ecclesiastical. As a Fellow of John’s, with a home that 
was all he would wish it and an income which in a peak year 
rose to £1,500, Coulton had attained to what is revealed in chapter 
after chapter of his book as a characteristically Horatian happiness. 
That is what gives the book its charm. Life has brought no wealth, 
no academic honours above the average, no hold on the ear of a 
large public—for Coulton’s learned and authoritative works are 
mainly books for scholars—but he has drawn from it at every point 
and in every field all the best it had to offer, and his autobiography 
(he writes from across the Atlantic, whither he went at eighty, not 
for a moment as one who pines by Arno for his lovelier Tees) is 
charged with a quiet satisfaction that to those who will take it so 
may serve both as lesson and inspiration. 

That does not mean for a moment that Coulton’s life has bee 
passed in backwaters. On the contrary, he had an almost uncanny 
knack of striking against people worth knowing, even at private 
schools. At Sherborne, L. N. Parker, the future pageant-master, 
was teaching music; at Sedbergh there was H. W. Fowler, of 
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Modern English Usage fame; at Eastbourne there was Laurence 
Oates, commemorated for ever in his death by Captain Scott's 
diaries ; at Eastbourne, too, there were walks on the Downs with 
C. M. Doughty and others. Everywhere he has gone in lite 
Coulton has gained something by his contacts, and found something 
in them to hand on to readers of this most satisfying book. That 
is true particularly of his two periods, more than a human generation 
apart, at Cambridge. One remarkable piece of history, handed down 
from Henry Jackson via McTaggart, is that the Latin Prize Poem 
in 1863 was awarded to F. W. H. Myers for the second year in 
succession ; but the award was cancelled because it was found that 
out of about a hundred lines of the composition some twenty-five had 
been taken from Oxford prize poems. But the book is full of 
anecdotes, most of them new and all of them entertaining. Through 
it all is revealed a gallant spirit, taking life as life comes, combative 
if need be in controversy, unambitious for material things, and in 
the ninth decade tranquil and content. Witson Harris. 


Rediscovering Delight 


By J. H. Whitfield. (Blackwell. 


Petrarch and the Renascence. 
12s. 6d.) 

It is very agreeable to discover a champion of the humanities coming 
from Oxford after so long and humble a prostration before the gods 
of Cambridge. Mr. Whitfield, Oxford University Lecturer in Italian, 
is a fighter in the most respectable academic tradition ; he produces 
facts, and reasons from them without spleen, but with a vivifying 
intensity that is agreeably ironical; he is without that vice of 
preferring to amuse rather than to convince ; in other words he is 
serious, not frivolous, and this is a serious work of scholarship as well 
as a challenge. 

The nineteenth century thought the Renascence—as Mr. Whitfield 
prefers to Latinise it—wicked, but that had its root in their terror 
before all joy. Epicurus, pleasure’s great philosopher, was anathema 
in the Middle Ages not only because he denied the soul’s im- 
mortality but because Christianity’s power over the princes of the 
earth rested wholly on the terrors of the world to come. Even the 
enlightened Petrarch, as Mr. Whitfield quotes, wrote “ Let it be far 
from me to place not the summum bonum, but. . . any good at all in 
riches or p'easure,” and it is clear from what follows that by 
“ pleasure ” Petrarch meant pleasures of the body, not of the mind. 
This extraordinary narrowness and this lack of respect for the body 
shows how far even Petrarch’s imagination was still in mediaeval 
chains. To Petrarch, as to Dante, the great Greek and Roman 
philosophers and poets were damned men, who could only possess 
a minor virtue, and only in so far as it lacked “elements in conflict 
with the Christian revelation.” Petrarch and his contemporaries read 
Cicero with a circumspection that is to us comic, and Mr. Whitfield 
shows a real and lively historical imagination in his ability to be 
fair to Petrarch, and to make us realise the high degree of Petrarch’s 
sanity and intellectual scepticism. We see Petrarch emerging as an 
intellectual lighthouse amid the fogs of superstition and credulity of 
his own time and the centuries before him. This is most plainly 
shown (and incidentally what humanism essentially stands for) in 
Petrarch’s comment on the mediaeval craze for science: 

“So he knows many things about beasts, birds and fishes: how 
many hairs the lion has on its head, how many feathers a hawk 
has in its tail, with how many tentacles the octupus binds a ship- 
wrecked man, how elephants copulate backwards and gestate for 
two years . how the sea-urchin checks the movement of a ship, 
though taken from the waves it can do nothing ; how hunters deceive 
tigers with a mirror, &c. These things are for the most part 
false . but finally, even were they true, they have no relevance 
at all to the blessed life.” 

We today are in a similar trough of superstition to that of the 
Middle Ages in the general credulity, among educated and un- 
educated alike, towards the “sea-urchin” pronouncements of our 
propaganding scientists. From the biologists’ psychological photo- 
phenomena in infants to the physicists’ mathematics of a Divine 
Astronomer there is poured forth in the writings of popular scientists 
today a mass of so-called knowledge which is largely hypothetical, 
never more than partially true, and always of minor relevance to the 
living of a good, let alone a blessed, life. 

It is time the artists flung their challenge to the scientists as 
Petrarch did, and after him Montaigne, and all the humanists of the 
Renascence. It is the artists alone who can rescue the conception 
of “ pleasure ” from the low state into which Christian mediaevalism, 
and again nineteenth century morality, debased in “ Strength 
through Joy” as an idea has been corrupted by Nazi distortion, 
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but there is a sense in which true strength can only be achieved 
through joy and to plan a world, however efficient, in which joy does 
not predominate is to plan an inferior world. Petrarch did not 
clearly enough perceive there is a hierarchy in joy as there is in 
goodness or intelligence, and that all these qualities are interlinked, 
just as the body and the mind are. This was thoroughly understood 
by the Greeks, to whose values the Renascence was a timid and 
slow return, but we still have a lot of nineteenth century moral 
bogeys to whom we pay lip-service without having any true belief 
in them. The idea that men can spend their lives virtuously as 
nothing more than efficient slaves of the State reduces “ virtue ” 
to a worthless aridity. In his excellent chapter on “ The Audacity of 
Valla,” Mr. Whitfield expounds the superior humanist ideal, and 
he quotes with sympathy in his admirable The Italian Vitruvius 
this sentence of Alberti’s: “All public things which are part of 
the city belong to all citizens.” There is nothing in this that any- 
body will dissent from, but to go on from a mere du!l assent to 
proper realisation that the city must be a thing of such architectural 
beauty, and so full of civilised amenities, as to afford a source of 
constant pleasure to body and mind, is to go much further than 
any of our planners dare—with their timid, half-hearted schemes, 
mostly utilitarian in the dreariest sense. W. J. TURNER. 


A Cambridge Proptet 


Good News of God. By C. E. Raven. (Hodder and Stoughton. §s.) 
UNDER a strong sense of urgency, Dr. C. E. Raven, Master of 
Christ’s College and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge, has written eight letters dealing with present problems 
and based upon Romans I-VIII. They are an eloquent and, as he 
himself practically admits, a violent appeal for “ the straight thinking 
of science” rather than “obscurantism” in matters of religion. 
Dr. Raven has recently published a great book on Dr. John Ray 
(1627-1705), who is justly regarded as the father of Natural History 
in this country, and the work involved has brought him into closer 
contact than ever with biologists. He has renewed his impression 
of the quality of the scientific outlook ; “its primary concern for 
truth and its willingness to stand unreservedly by the verdict of 
the evidence ; its enthusiasm in welcoming novelty and in tracking 
down elusory data; and in consequence the kindliness and co- 
operation of its workers.” Not that there is no shoddy and pre- 
tentious work done by scientists—indeed, Dr. Raven’s second letter 
is headed “ The Failure of Science.” Here he points out that all too 
often the scientist, instead of interpreting Nature in terms of the 
highest, has interpreted it in terms of the lowest—“ of matter, not of 
mind ; of mechanism, not of organism ; of the ‘ Life-force,’ not of 
the ‘Holy Spirit.’ And this is idolatry, and the falsification of 
standards, and the betrayal of all man’s characteristically human 
attributes, of .all man’s divinely-inspired potentialities.” 

In the next chapter, “ The Failure of Religion,” Dr, Raven no less 
severely castigates the Churches for their disunity, for allowing 
“cursed amiability ” to take the place of love, for preoccupation with 
millinery and metaphysical subtleties, for making priests who cease 
to be human beings, for paying continual tribute to those who 
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identify the faith with ideas belonging inescapably to the pre- 
scientific world, and growing pale on ill-digested borrowings from 
Kierkegaard and Barth and “ fantasies begotten of present despair.” 
In the rest of the letters he gives a telling (albeit occasionally 
theatrical) exposition of his own theology. It is the best Cambridge 
Theology running true to type. Dr. Raven’s appreciation of Nature 
reminds us of Lancelot Andrewes long ago: Master of Pembroke 
before he was Bishop of Winchester (1619-1626), who, according to 
his biographer, “would profess that to observe the grass, herbs, 
corn, trees, cattle, earth, waters, heavens, any of the creatures, and 
to contemplate their natures, orders, qualities, virtues, uses, &c., 
was ever to him the greatest mirth, content and recreation that 
could be ; and this he held to his dying day.” With the Cambridge 
Platonists of the generation which followed Andrewes, Dr. Raven 
has close and obvious affinities, and—to come to modern ttmes—he 
is in the exact line of Fenton John Anthony Hort and Henry Melvill 
Gwatkin, both, like himself, sometime Fellows of Emmanuel College, 
All*three must be ranked as competent scientists as well as dis- 
tinguished theologians. 

The keynote of Dr. Raven’s theclogy may be heard in a well- 
known saying of Baron von Higel, who himself lived in Cambridge 
for many years: “God is as truly the God of Nature as the God 
of Grace; of that which bravely questioneth and that which 
humbly kneels.”* For Professor Raven “Creation is incarnation,” 
though it remains true that “for us human beings the only adequate 
symbol and instrument of God will be a human personality.” God’s 
revelation of Himself therefore culminates uniquely in Christ. “A 
Christianity which has lost its hold of the teaching and life of 
Jesus would have lost its peculiar and distinguishing ethos: it would 
be without effective content or power to change the stuff: and 
substance of our lives.” 

Dr. Raven very much wishes that some scholar during this war 
would do for Christendom what Dr. Glover did during the last war 
in publishing his fesus of History—a portrait “alive and vitalising.” 
He further pays a glowing tribute to the achievement of St. Paul— 
“a permanent and splendid witness tc what the Spirit of Christ 
can do when it takes free possession of a disciple.” Our present 
task as Christians is “ to discover or recover the secret of Pentecost, 
the experience of life in the Spirit and the outlook upon the 
universe which that life involves.” “Those in whom the Spirit 
dwells are thereby linked not only with God in Christ, but with one 
another. The concept of the organic unity of believers is an 
inevitable consequence of belief in their individual inspiration. There 
can be no such thing as a solitary disciple, for in accepting Christ 
the believer enters into a life already widely shared: he not only 
shares a common loyalty, but one and the same Spirit dwells in the 
whole society. It is, I believe, a fact of universal experience that 
any deep awareness of God is accompanied by a sense of sympathy 
—indeed, of unity—with mankind.” 

Where he touches on the practical problem of Inter-communion 
Dr. Raven hardly does justice to the complications of the present 
situation, and, indeed, he is in general inclined to under-estimate 
the strength (such as it is) of the position of those from whom he 
differs. Yet the fact remains that he has given the Churches 4 
prophetic warning and message which it will be a grave peril to 
neglect. J. W. Hunk. 


Americans in Africa 
The Battle is the Pay-Off. By Ralph Ingersoll. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
THE enemy were holding a strong position in the funnel-shaped 
valley through which the road runs from El] Guettar to Sfax. Before 
the Americans could move from Gafsa along the road to Gabes, this 
position had to be captured, for its guns commanded the plain 
across which ran the Gabes road. A battalion of Rangers, supported 
by the heavy weapons company of an engineer regiment, was 
ordered to make a night march over the high ground and attack 
the enemy position in the rear. The object was to surprise and 
paralyse the defences and so allow the main force to come up the 
road. Captain Ingersoll, formerly well known as the editor of 
PM, was with the combat engineers, and in this book he has set 
down his experiences in, the action. He has succeeded in writing 
one of the clearest and most satisfying accounts of a battle I have 
ever read. It is a battle-piece in the modern style, a style as 
different from Napier’s as modern battles are different from 
Peninsular battles, but just as effective in a much quieter way. 
Captain Ingersoll not only tells us what happened during the action, 


*Essays and Addresses, Second Series, p. 45. 
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but he explains how it happened in that particular way. Very 
skilfully he works in a description of the organisation of the 
American Army and how it is trained for the work it has to do. 
“An army is a complicated thing—it’s no corner grocery store,” he 
writes, and all he is able to do is to give the layman the minimum 
of knowledge that he needs to understand the army that he has 
created. 

As a piece of reporting by a fighting soldier, this is a first-class 
book. But it is something more. Captain Ingersoll has a message 
for both the soldier and the civilian, and it is the deep sincerity 
of his purpose which transforms the book from reportage into 
Although his tract is obviously meant for his own countrymen, 
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Fanny Burney and Greville and Creevey and Croker and Parson 
Woodforde and Kilvert. John Wesley and George Fox, moreover, 
are not forgotten, and Miss O’Brien has done well to quote from 
the too little known Journal of Caroline Fox. (Unfortunately, some 
strange aberration has befallen her here, resulting in three errors 
in proper names in the course of half a page.) Miss O’Brien’s 
thesis that as a rule people who kept diaries must have been bores 
in daily life (or would have been bores if they had not worked off 
their aphorisms on paper) is interesting and worth arguing. Alto- 
gether, Miss O’Brien has done a remarkably interesting and sugges- 
tive piece of work. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


Fiction 


tract. 

Captain Ingersoll’s messages should alsu be of ~alue in this country. “ aa tae ety or a 

To the soldier he preaches the gospel of physical fitness, the need Comedy in Chains. By Dennis Gray Stoll. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
> oe eae 0 eee Se ee p The Small Back Room. By Nigel Balchin. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


for hard training. Before he left Tunisia “nine out of the tea 
messages that were given to me to bring back concerned training. 
And throughout all the messages ran the theme: toughen them, 
toughen them, toughen them.” Second only to toughness he puts 
training in the use of weapons under fire. 

His message to the civilians is a warning against easy optimism. 
“TI do not believe the war will be won by coasting on our momen- 
tum.” Because of this he is shocked by “the thousand daily 
evidences of our lack of determination as compared with the deter- 
mination of our Allies.” He looks forward to the time when the 
domestic problems which loom as large as mountains to the American 
people will become the molehills that they really are. It is to be 
hoped that his words will be read by British readers in no spirit 
of smugness, for we have similar mountains which should appear as 
molehills beside the real mountain, the defeat of the Third Reich, 

S. H. F. JoHNSTON. 


Coloured and Plain 
English Diaries and Journals. By Kate O’Brien. (Collins. 
British Clubs. By Bernard Darwin. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 
THERE is a certain kinship between these two of the last batch of 
“ Britain in Pictures ” volumes, for the kind of man who kept a jour- 
nal was likely to be the kind of man who frequented a club. Croker, 


4s. 6d.) 





Two unusually interesting novels this week—that makes something 
like a reviewer’s summer. And, having gratefully enjoyed them 
both, I give pride of place to Comedy in Chains because, although 
its technique is uncertain and under the orthodox headings of form, 
design, finish, &c., it ranks much below Mr. Balchin’s well-made 
book, it is more moving than much recent fiction ; it is warm and 
strange and very sincere, and very troubling to the mind. 

I take it to be a first novel ; it has the mistakes both of diffidence 
and of exaggeration ; but it was more than well worth writing, and 
we must hope that Mr. Stoll will go on and do better, more deeply, 
more justly, with this theme he knows and responds to with so much 
sensitiveness—Hindu India at this present day, Hindu India as seen 
and pondered chiefly through the eyes of a young Eurasian doctor 
of English education. Such plot as this book has, or begins with, 
is of little importance and peters away somewhat untidily, but no 
matter ; its real content is triple—political passion, understanding of 
a racial culture, and power to convey something of the essence of 
that culture, and the pictures it gives, living, natural, unforced, of 
ordinary Hindu life and Hindu character in Southern India. To 
say that—lcaving politics out of it—one has always been left blank 
and unattracted by such vestiges of Hindu poetry, imagery and 
idiom of thought as have ever come one’s way is, firstly, of course, 
to proclaim one’s outright ignorance of them, and is, in the second 
place, irrelevant here, because although they are the very stuff of 


1 
for example, besides being one of the agen sages Peng this book, and the legitimate basis of its passionate contemporary 
ata sage 5 aes aon Miss O’Brien ‘can ie gen cry for justice, Mr. Stoll presents these things so naturally, as so 
C e é ° 4 3S ‘ . . ‘ , 2 ¥ > life « ; , > ‘ Vi >< : 
make excellent use of their space. The latter casts his net wide, je ge Re pes Baye pes poe ot —— pene Pape ghee : 
discussing in an admirably lively and admirably literary style not fai) accord rth ; 5 iaeaieenena tnctbnedl b h . a , 
only the historic establishments of Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, _— p ang . oul ay mit oreigner's inclinations, but wi ether 8 2 
but the tavern-societies that presided over the birth of cricket and ee Th prone alee ty “y be siewed ~ live from : 
golf, and their proud successors the M.C.C. and the Royal and of a Se oe di re wg oye — aga be — — ‘ 
Ancient at St. Andrews. If that impressive mythical personage “ the pet scowl a d ene a f Beg nat j : a ane S 
West Lod clubean > exits ouside te pages ofthe popular reas he YOUG, impassioned book—unfac in that ix insistently compares th 
= = fap oe Rempel pacha readable pages on « Western civilisation "—plunges wholeheartedly at the Indian 
Miss O’Brien, faced with a welter of diaries and journals, declares — ry ‘am ahead and ag = a yp — — 
frankly that she will be guided by her own tastes, and no one is rene ~ 7 k ny Serge f nae 4 weey Avcage wow) See F 
likely to quarrel much with the selection. It is indeed a very wonton bE. ya! “tthe a i sod pr a pone ge hts fedling : 
interesting selection. Pepys and Evelyn are there, of course, and and the width of his knowledge is to our far-off ears unfair—for the 
- TT a — west of the world is not all made up of imperialism nor the east 
a ee er rae 7 compact of gentle saints—heaven knows, and he can show us here 
An outstanding success. that he has reasons for his sweeping anger. Let us hope that it will 
sustain him to further work, to dig wider and deeper for our R 


Second large impression printing 


FRASER DARLING’S 
island Farm 


15s. net 








Demy 8vo. Richly Illustrated. 


| Of Dr. Darling’s “Island Years,”’ the Sunday Times 
wrote: “One of the grandest books of recent 
years.”” “Island Farm”’ is the story of a windswept 
ruin on a lonely Scottish island which Dr. and Mrs. 
Darling transformed intoa productive farm, told with 
all the author’s charm and knowledge of wild life. 





enlightenment into the troubled cause of the people he loves, and 
whose life and scene he can recreate with such effect and vigour. 
In The Small Back Room, Mr. Balchin makes a very crisp and 
bitter attack on the goings-on of Whitehall, and the way in which 
politicians and civil servants frustrate the war effort. He shows 4 
group of research scientists at work on inventions and improvements 
designed to raise the efficiency of war weapons, and he makes 4 
tough, dry and somewhat alarming comedy of their vain conflict 
against committees, commissions, councils, Ministers and all the 
rest. Thick-knotted into all this he tells the personal story of 
one man, a gifted young scientist—a “back room boy ”—who has 
an artificial foot, and is therefore bitterly complicated within him- 
self and diffident and suspicious towards almost everyone. We 
watch him trying to get the work of his department done and fairly 
appreciated against hopeless odds, and at the same time trying 
work out the private problems of love and of his own fear of him- 
self. He gets involved in research on certain very dangerous booby- 
traps which the Germans drop about the country. All this part 
of the story is very exciting, and leads to a climax which is magni- 
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G. BELL AND SONS —— 


ficently written and worked out. The love-affair asart, however, § 
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ACROSS 


1. “I love thee to the level of every 
day's Most quiet need, by sun and 
E. B. Browning). 

Not exclusively a Redskin quality. 

Worn by those who are walking on 

air? 

11. At long last 

12. The spoils of war. 

14. Don’t declare the innings closed. 

is. At home on no specified occasion ? 

17. Part of a little Western flower. 

19. Give it to the little beast. 

22. The higher past of Walton Heath. 

23. It makes Ellen creep. 

26. Immature. 

27. Half a score get confused when they 
take to drink. 

28. The alternative to virtue seems to be 
admitting debt. 


DOWN 


1. When he wrote himself no doubt he 
wrote more briefly. 
Kingsley’s thing to do. 

. Perhaps the landlord would have pre- 
ferred one who stayed. 
Not a song-writer. 
rhis order usually ends with you (3, §). 
*The wisest dunt; telling the saddest 

—” (Shakespeare). 
. Passing aspect of ten trains 
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8. Bookmaker’s blunders ? 

13. Colour a tin (anag. 

14. Though her subjects are not permanent, 
they are noi necessarily inconstant. 

16. Yes-man ? 

18. The news we want 

20. Stoop, I depart in Australia. 

21. This should be used by a unionist. 

24. Even so, there’s no end. 

25. Side of meat. 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 24th 


The winner of Crossword No. 246 is W. E. Groves, 4, Lytellton 


Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS 
DEPENDS ON YOU 


Daddy was killed in battle; 
For many girls 
the loved parent who made the 
happy family, they 
of which their e 
for them with sympathy 
them up to be useful 
are in the 


: feed, 


Forces Please 


or Mother lost her life in an air raid. 
and boys this Christmas will be the first without 


casion so happy. Now in our 


are given all we can to restore the opportunities 
arly bereavement had robbed them 
clothe, 
self-reliant citizens. 


Her re we care 
and educate them, and bring 
Many former scholars 


send a donation in time for Christmas 
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100 Years of Service 


When this picture of a banking hall in the heart 
of the City of London was drawn about 100 years 
ago the service of the Bank, though fully 
adequate at that time, was provided mainly 
for the benefit of merchants and wealthy people. 
Now a large modern building occupies the site 
and hundreds of branches are open in all parts 
of the country. Numerous facilities unthought 
of in those bygone days have been made avail- 
able to all sections of the community, AND THE 
SMALLEST TO THE LARGEST ACCOUNT HOLDER CAN 
COMMAND THEM. 


One factor, however, has remained constant 
throughout—the careful personal attention given 
to the requirements of the individual customer. 


Head Office 
Poultry, London, E.C. 2 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. 
period of the year, man has experienced Faith with an exaltation of 
spirit, with a sublime feeling of good fellowship. The act of giving is the 


For centuries past, at this 


material expression of this goodwill. So let it be this year... . . 


But with less to give, be more discerning in your distribution. Think 
of the patients of The Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 
disease that is among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send 
a Christmas gift, however small, to The Secretary. 
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tir! is a pet and most sympathetically 
drawn—is marred, I think, by a kind of coyness and offhandedness 
which is supposed to be very, very bitter and sophisticated, but 
which at least one reader found .embarrassing and not at all like 
truth. But, taken as a whole, the book is witty, trim, hard and 
beautifully made—an accomplished and exciting entertainment 
Kate O'BRIEN. 


which ought to be good—the 


Shorter Notices 
By Milton Waldman. 





(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
have been, written 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 
SEPARATE monographs could be, and possibly 
on some half-dozen different aspects of Raleigh’s life. In addition, 
the inconsistencies of his character and activities exceed even those 
of his contemporaries, and it must therefore be extremely difficult 
to epitomise his career in 250 pages. The man who wrote: 
court, it glows 


“Say to the 
rotten wood ;’ 


And shines like 
was also one of the most unscrupulous intriguers in that somewhat 
shady age. The Puritan who described his soul as a “ quier partner ” 
trave'ling towards the land of heaven was passionately concerned 
about his posthumous reputation, and, worse still, was charged with 
belonging to the atheistic “School of the Night” and corrupting 
youths by free-thought. Mr. Waldman has steered clear of both 
spite and hagiography ; he has also made good use of the State 
Calendars and the Acts of the Privy Council. Perhaps the most 
vivid chapter is the account of Rale sigh’s unjust trial for complicity 
in the Arabella Stuart plot—the irrelevant evidence and disagreeable 
personalities put forward as sanctioned by the great Attorney- 
General, Sir Edward Coke, have to be seen to be believed. For this 


and for the well-balanced treatment of Raleigh’s Irish exploits, the 
expedition to Guiana and the long imprisonment in the Tower, 
first published in 1928, has 


Mr. Wa!dman’s competent biography, 
well earned this new edition. 

Opera Nights. By Gerald Newman. (Putnam. 3§s.) 

In this book Mr. Newman gives a detailed analysis, with musical 
illustrations, of twenty-nine operas, the earliest in date being 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Eurydice, and the most recent Berg’s Wozzeck, 
first produced in 1925. All thesoperas are worth inciuding, for 
Mr. Newman’s discrimination has saved his book from the defect 
of most others of this kind—namely, an overloading with ephemeral 
rubbish. It is, he confesses, not a book of musical criticism but a 
guide to listeners, and from this point of view it is, on the whole, 
well done. Nevertheless, one misses (and it is a common fault in 
the critics of music as compared with literary critics) the absence 
of a specifically aesthetic point of view. Sometimes he fails 
to do justice to a work because dramatically it does not appeal to 
him. For example, it is strange to find him deaf to the extra- 
ordinary quality of Mozart’s music in Cosi fan Tutte, a work which 


most musicians would assert is one of the greatest of Mozart’s 
achievements ; also, in spite of his tribute Gluck’s Orfeo ed 
Eurydice, no reader would gather from his pages that this Is a 


musical and dramatic masterpiece on a superior plane altogether to 


WILL YOU LIGHT 
A CANDLE? 








‘All ye who Christians be, 
Will you not iist to me 

Who have so often prayed 
1 might not be afraid? 
fam a little frightered— 
Oh, light my little candle 





The National Children’s Home has 
answered the cry of nearly 29,000 
girls and boys in need. Your gift 
will help us to help thousands more. 


FIVE GUINEAS covers the admission costs of one child. 
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EDONA NORMAN (dy permission) 
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such operas as Charpentier’s Loutse, Strauss’s Elektra, or Ravel's 
L’Heure Espagnole. In other words, the good, the mediocre and 
the supreme are here lumped together without sufficient differenti- 


ation, in spite of the fine tribute paid to Berlioz’s Les Troyens, 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
How Stock Exchange sentiment, which plays an important part in 
fixing security values, has changed in the past few weeks is now 
being illustrated in the reaction of markets to good news. Resound- 
ing communiqués from Cairo and Teheran have failed completely 
to stimulate fresh buying, and so has a steady stream of dividend 
increases. While there have been modest rises in some of the shares 
concerned, one would have thought that higher dividends announced 
by a list of companies which includes Carreras, Electric and Musical 
Industries; Crompton Parkinson, Aerated Bread, Associated News- 
papers, Roneo, Alvis, and many others, would have been sufficient 
to put buyers on the feed again. 
CARRERAS’ PROFITS UP 

If evidence were needed of the striking prosperity of the tobacco 
industry in war conditions it is: afforded by the latest results of 
Carreras, Limited. For the year to October 31st trading profits 
have jumped from £609,399 to £792,279. These figures have been 
struck after providing for depreciation and setting aside £2,837,695, 
against £2,459,330 for taxation. It thus appears that gross profits 
rose by about £570,000, and easily established a new record level, 
With a final of 17} per cent. the board is bringing up the total 
distribution on the ordinary capital to 30 per cent., against 27} per 
cent. in the preceding year. A sum of £100,000, against nil, goes 
to contingencies, and £50,000, against £10,000, to staff fund, while 
the carry-forward is increased by £20,000 to £326,725. From these 
results it is plain that war-time influences on demand and on costs 
of distribution, including advertising, have more than offset war- 
time difficulties in the tobacco trade in relation to profit-earning 
capacity. On the strength of the higher dividend, Carreras {1 
“ A” ordinaries have risen from £6, to £612, while the 2s. 6d. “B” 
shares are up from 16s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. At these levels the yields 
offered are about 4} per cent. The shares are worth holding. 

COTTON SPINNERS’ PLAN 

Improved conditions in the Lancashire cotton- -spinning industry 
are enabling many companies which passed through lean times before 
the war to tidy up their financial position, and get on to.a sounder 
basis. Among these is Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated Mills, 
which has called special meetings for December 30th to consider a 
capital reorganisation plan. In this case the main problem was to 
deal with the arrears of interest dating back to March Ist, 1932, on 
the 6 per cent. “ Heaton” debenture stock. These arrears amounted 
to £928,616 gross, or £464,308 net, i.e., after deducting income-tax 
at 10s. in the £. Under the scheme submitted by the board holders 
of these “ Heaton ” debentures are asked to exchange into the same 
amount of 6 per cent. redeemable cumulative preference stock, and 
to accept in satisfaction of the net amount of their arrears £464,308 
of the reorganised ordinary stock. 

As would be expected, the existing preference capital is not merely 
to be written down in nominal value, but is to be exchanged for 
ordinary stock, holders of the preferences being left with rather 
less than one-third of the nominal value of their existing holdings. 
Ordinary shareholders will be left with stock to a nominal value 
of one-quarter oftheir existing holdings. Thus, if the scheme is 
approved, the whole of the debenture stock and the arrears of 
interest will have been extinguished without depleting cash resources, 
while the company’s issued share capital will consist of £1,396,215 
in 6 per cent. redeemable preference stock and £822,892 in ordinary 
stock. 

From the investment standpoint the best value for money is to be 
had in the “Heaton” Debentures, quoted around £120. If, as 
seems a fair assumption, the 6 per cent. preference dividend is 
covered with a fair margin, the £100 of 6 per cent. preference stock 
allotted should be worth at least £105, the equiva'ent of 21s. for 
the £1 share, while the new ordinary £1 units should command a 
price of 15s. On that assumption the allotment of ordinary stock, 
which amounts to £33 nominal per £100 of debenture, would fetch 
£25, which, added to the £105 valuation for the preference stock, 
gives a total of £130. Moreover, on a longer view the ordinary £1 
units may well be worth par, or even a little more, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 








THE ordinary general meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, was held on December 2nd in London. 

bx following is extracted from the address of the chairman, Mr. 
H. Porter, circulated with the report and accounts: 

Phe accounts of the New Consolidated Gold Fields show a profit of 
£908,399, which, after allowing for tax deducted from dividends, &c., 
is £1§,950 greater than last year’s figure. 

RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS. 

Taxation in South Africa is £27,800 higher than last year, and the 
provision for United Kingdom taxation is £76,000 lower. There is 
the usual reserve of £100,000 for depreciation, and provision is made 
for a dividend of 12} per cent., less tax. This will leave £269,937 to 
carry forward, against £224,872 brought in from last year, and will 
enable the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, to pay 
a similar dividend and carry forward £9,673, the same amount which 
was brought in from last year. 

In the balance-sheet the gilt-edged investments are £406,000 more, 
while shares in companies are lower by £210,000, accounted for by the 
£100,000 transferred to reserve for depreciation and to the excess of 
sales over purchases. The liquid position, including gilt-edged, has been 
strengthened and now amounts to nearly £2,500,000. 

MINING INDUSTRY'S PROBLEMS. 

The difficulties under which the Witwatersrand mining industry is 
working have not been lessened in the past year. While the price of 
gold remained unchanged, there was a further increase in direct taxation, 
- Special Contribution being raised from 20 per cent. to 224 per cent., 
and the State now takes nearly 71 per cent. of the taxable profits of 
the industry as a whole. 

TAXATION. 

An income-tax of §s. in the pound has been imposed on all companies 
operating in the Gold Coast which is offset in full by Dominion income- 
tax relief. Details of the allowances to be granted under this Act are 
still under discussion. The full liability of mining companies for United 
Kingdom taxation, particularly Excess Profits Tax, is still undetermined, 
and the delay in reaching finality has adversely affected the distribution 
of dividends. 

The ¢ report and accounts were adopted. 








Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and N 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Cireu 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





TWINS AT A BARNARDO NURSERY HOME.— 


SEVEN PAIRS OF 
And there are about 8,000 other boys and girls who through no 
fault of their own are daily dependent upon the Homes for their every 
want—food, clothes, housing, education, training and a chance in life 
But such an army of youngsters calls for the practical sympathy of a 
host of friends. Wouldn't you like to help? 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 


10’. 
or of any amount would be heartily welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 


Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 


Causeway, London, E.1. 





102 YEARS 
STEADY PROGRESS 


of the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 


Total Amount 
Assured (including 


Tota) Funds, Bonuses) in Force. 


1850 £44,222 £507,107 
1870 £1,246,168 £5,646,149 
1880 £4,902,801 £11,618,386 
1910 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1930 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1942 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 


The above figures give an indication of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
Office, which has continued to gather strength and popularity since it was 
established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation js stringent and 
past bonuses have been on an attractive scale. It has branches in most large towns, 


Correspondence invited or Prospectus sent on request. 


SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br., 


Chairman and Managing Director, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 





Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
‘Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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Mark le arly damage ‘.« mended Ber INVISIBLE . . 
Menovers, | 73, New Bond Street, W.1 WwW, e \\V’ ORI a SI "t E —4o er ~ quick eg ons Se 
1ANCI R st t F I RE : 7 43 Poor ol ? , wif one r an oO anterbury Stamp or 
reLN RER (257 43).—Poor oh! man, wif artime sealla.<terones Gh, gore Uae Geen, Wane 
h Jew ratefully rf ived NATIO: SOCIETY \ rRI TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookiet.— 
For CA Revier, 2.8), ¢ am Court, Cheam itton e REGENT INstttuTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
Ber hav t 
1AT ALOGUE No. 65 of Books on Fine and Applied Ss a ing a EDUCATIONAL , 
( Arts, Bibliegraphy ar ee G l iterature, just YNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
fssued 1,164 items Send 3d Ds IGHTON BELL AND e antes 
Co., L1p., 13, Trinity Sureet, " Camt ridge ;' its st ‘THE UNITED NATIONS.” 
oO aLY vave your old shirts repaired cutmtiendas 
] without coupons If “* Trubenised ’’ brand collars A series of short courses on their political problems and 
made from tail, one coupon for two collars Details from national culture 


GREECE : Dec. 28 (8 p.m.), 29, 30, 31; Jan. 1 (10.15 
or 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. daily 

Admission free by invitation. Service personnel should 
apply through the appropriate Service channels. A limited 
number of civilians will be ocaned — should apply 


Resartus, Lip., Sarda House, 183 9, Queensway House, 

London, W.2 

] OUGLAS GLASS SPECIALIZES IN CHILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY Country visits arranged.— 


20, Abinedon Villas, W.8 Western 2336 
| YOLLOW THE LEADER Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1 direct to :—A. CLow Forp, M.B.E., Hon. Director, 
acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 _ records ee | United Nations Courses, co cain School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C. 


on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 


Guy's film salvage. Your old films and negatives will Y}OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.—(Under “a manage- 


ment of a Committee of the Society of Friends 
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in 




















also help the national! effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
‘IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS.—Make it : [a Co he Societ; Tiends 
T easier for your friends to GROW MORE FOOD— Ss. ee ——_ ,o a © 
almost a life-and-death need for our country. Trial sets of tm lading 3° h Valuable L A2 » S Fe larshins. Prenerati for School 
12 Small Tent Cloches 216. Half-sets (24) 38/6. Half-sets Purchase Tax * €ac ee RAAVINE SCORES. FICPAOR He SeN 
> Full S n = ™ ‘ and Higher Certificates, rst M.B., Inter B.Sc. and University 
(10) Low Barn Penern 38/6 wil Set (20) 67/6. Scotland Obtainable only from Retailers. : Scholarships.—Full particulars on application to the 
23 -, 41 - and 726 respectively _We can deliver in_ time JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD ; HEADMASTER 
only if you order AT ONCE.—Cnast Lrp., Dept. E.G., ; _ - 3 ‘7 A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
Chertsey, Surrey i Sees ee j ones SIAL  SEANIS 2 SE. 
| AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it : peed rrr OP eet Ne AOS oe ace 
; profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON | oe ipal Mes Go B. Teese. DEA. (eee). 
= y= OF a ag wg al a ia ~~) ey First-class London training leading to work of national 
> nnd awe ~ “ REDUCED FEES _~ ae pod hin importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
eS to ; es country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Secre- 


by correspondence.—Write for free advice and book to a ste M . ; fina > ¥ 
Prospect cus Dept. L.$.J., $7 Gorden Square, Lendea, WH ERE DO WE tary, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 
W.Cur Mus. 4574 ] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. _ Postal Tuition 
ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for extra expenses i for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 

| of a widow lady, aged 91, bombed out of her home GO FROM HERE—? B.Com. LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
, instalments —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 


Case 252 Appeal ‘S." DstrResseED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
he. open _— Dept. Bo3, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 














ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. 3d. carbon We all agree on one thing—that co-operation aut FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, at Hinton 
i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFartane (C.), must be the foundation of post-war building N House, Hinton St. George, Somerset. An examination 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. ; . oree will be held in the Spring Term, 1944, for the purpose of 
> DRAINS '—bu. Sanitation like Town. ELSAN The Society of Friends has made a beginning. awarding Scholarships and Exhibitions. Scholarships up 
N\ Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- In to the value of £100 per annum may be awarded. Candi- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. dates should be under 14} years on March Ist, 1944.— } 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- CHUNGKING _— particulars apply HEADMISTRESS. f 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation LHI YRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part in 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, GENEVA the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Ersan Co. (Dept. TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Western j 
2541 1), $1 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 LONDON 6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, ~ 
TAK ‘ 3 Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 
UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
( Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on and other strategic places, Quaker Inter- a a an oe : : “na 
application to the Frrenps Home Service COMMITTEE, national Centres have been formed. Under EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, International direction, these Centres are |: {) XHIBITION :: CROSS-CURRENTS IN BAROQUE 
> ‘ —This Christmastide please think of the ini : _— 4 RT. Nov. 2sth-Dec. 23rd. Arcade Gallery, Royal 
\. e | e Patients in THE ROYAL CANCER practical “red | oe etapa ss? Arcade, 28, Old Bond St., W.1. 10-5 ; Sat. 10-1. Adm. free. 
HOSPITAL, visited with a malignant disease that is eration. © work includes social service, I; YOYL ES ART GALLERY.—119, Charing Cross Road, 
among the most dreaded enemies of mankind, and send relief and club work, lecture and discussion London, W.C.2. Now showing exhibition of Camera 
a gift, as much as you can afford, to the ——. THE groups—indeed, any work that deepens Portraits of *“* Men of To-day,’ by Walter Stoneman, 
Royat CANCER Hosprrat (Free), Fulham Road, London, : Photographer for the National Portrait Gallery Record. 
S.W.3 fellowship and understanding. Open 9-4 including Saturday 
yy! BIL. RANG, Literarv Typist. MSS promptly and in- , TEW PAINTINGS BY JULIAN TREVELYAN 
telligently copied. Long experience. Mod. charges. 17, Funds are needed for maintenance rt and 20TH CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS.— 4 
Hampstead Hill Gdns.. London, N.W.3. (Hampstead 3854). and development of this service. LEFEVRE GALLERIES, ta, King Street, S.W.1. Daily 10-5 | 
» te British Health Freedom Society has been founded Saturdays 10-1. ' 
as a ounual organisation—representative of all Please send a gift to Si LEICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITIONS. | 
CONNARD, Paintings and Water-colour drawings 


oncerned with blic liberty and educat health 
omnia Your Rt ond cuppa ams wag neoiel= FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL JOHN FarLeiGH, Water-colours and pastels. MARIE 


matters 
LAURENCIN, Paintings 10-§ Saturdays 10-1. 
















































































Write: THe Secretary, 38, Langham Street, London, W.1. R £ / 
*Phone Museum 4331. (Room E) 
ry\HERE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 APPOINTMENT 
| BREAD It restores energy, invariably remedies None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relates 
— ¢ —e. a ag ot everyone a 4 is so to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
delicivus 1 ecip save Shipping, too ASK axker, Or lies. 
write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. —_ ISTANT MUSIC MISTRESS iced f | 
Wis | one pas J final joometes, ot of eo one of three resident. , =, —*-- ' 
uderculosis, the Brompton fiospital is rencering you School with musical tradition. Individual lessons Piano 
ee congypo i Re = ——— —— vane = hg SAFEG UARD TH EIR and Violin ; some Aural Training classwork also desirable. i 
oe i my “3 of ow. wa Apply with full details and testimonials to HEADMASTER, ' 
aEAs es Se LASS 3- FUTURE The Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. 
BRAIN POWER. Our fighting men, in times of : 
sisaiieia. omeaiien meh, 2 adversity after Service, may count HE NION ANK OF USTRALIA 1D ; 
‘ St PER-PE_LMANISM” is the term used in on the help of the British Legion. A ’ ; : “ 
a daily newspaper when describing the new legacy to HAIG’'S FUND, Cardigan More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
revolutionary method of mind and memory train- House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
ing by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand ; 
“Assures full benefits in half the time, at a frac- their families too. and correspondents in all parts of the world. j 
tion of the former cost. Inclusive fee 30/- for (Revistered under the HEAD OFFICE: 
postal course. Pampnnes free.—W. J. Ennever, War Charities Act, 1940.) 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
57, Gordon Square (Suite 3), London, W.C.1. West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 
ICTORIA ST. OOKSHOP | 
FOR NEW BOOKS & STANDARD Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock. | 
one - , ~~ i 
AUT HORS, iOPICAL BOOKS, Call personally or post-your order to— | 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE ° ° Ww 
STORIES, FICTION. 129, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Entered as second-class ' vatter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Perss, Lrp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C2, and published by Tue Srecrarox, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., London, W.C, 1.—Friday, Dec. 10, 1943. 
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